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STRAPAROLA, 

Straparola, one of the imitators of Boccaccio, 
lived in the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 
If he has neither the grace nor the wit of the 
earlier Italian writer, his stories have more variety 
and more matter. When imitating the licentious- 
ness of Boccaccio, he shows less taste than his 
master. He is generally coarser, and in one or 
two stories is absolutely revolting. He lived 
before the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and other collections 
of Eastern tales were known in Europe. Yet he 
evidently got some of his stories from the East, 
for more than one is identical with the Arabian 
and Turkish tales. Many other stories are iden- 
tical with folk-tales which since his time have 
been found to exist in many parts of the world. 
Madame D'Aulnoy based many of her tales on his ; 
and M. Gueullette, a poor writer of the last cen- 
tury, the author of the ‘Contes Tartares’ and the 
‘Contes Mogols,’ has used him in the same way. 
The fables of Straparola are sup to be told in 
thirteen nights, and are somewhat less in number 
than the tales of the ‘ Decameron.’ 

I will now examine his work particularly. The 
first fable of the first night is not remarkable. 
The second is a form of the well-known folk-tale 
concerning the master thief, The third resembles 
& folk-tale which may be found in Grimm’s col- 
lection and elsewhere. It is that in which a man 


persuades his enemies that he has obtained a flock 

of sheep from the bottom of a lake, and induces 

them to jump into the lake, in the hope of 

getting flocks of sheep also. The fourth fable is a 

— of the celebrated story known as ‘ Peau 
*Ane,’ 

The first of the second night, where the pig-skin 
is destroyed, seems to have been heed by 
Madame D’Aulnoy, and has its parallel in other 
fiction, in an Indian story and elsewhere. The 
third may have suggested a somewhat similar tale 
by La Motte Fouqué. It may also itself be an 
imitation of an incident in a very ancient German 
play by Roswitha. The tale is one of illusions, 
and it is narrated how Charles of Rimini, being 
somewhat too pressing in his attentions to a vir- 
tuous girl, is suddenly caused by a miracle to 
mistake for her some pots and pans used in cook- 
ing. The girl escapes, and he is so begrimed by 
his misdirected attack that his own servants do 


ted | not know him, and give him a sound thrashing. 


The fourth fable is a story told by several Italian 
novelists, and is generally known as the ‘ Bel- 
phégor’ of Machiavel. It is also in the ‘ Turkish 
Stories.’ 

The second of the third night, which is similar 
to more folk-tales than one, is the original of 
Madame D’Aulnoy’s ‘Fair One with the Golden 
Locks,’ The fifth, which concerns the bull with 
gilded horns, is similar to one of the Turkish 
stories and to one folk-story at least. 

The first of the fourth night is like several 
legends, and has been imitated by M. Gueullette 
under the name of ‘ The Blue Centaur.’ The third 
is the fable from which Madame D’Aulnoy has 
derived her ‘ Belle Etoile’ and ‘ Prince Chéri.’ It is 
the same as a story in the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ con- 
cerning the two sisters who were jealous of their 
youngest sister. It has been doubted whether this 
tale properly a the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ but 
I think there can no doubt that its origin is 
Oriental. Its chief incident is similar to one in 
Chaucer’s ‘Man of Law’s Tale’ and in several 
legends scattered about Europe. The fourth fable 
would seem to have furnished the intrigue of ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’ and of ‘ L’Eoole des 
Femmes.’ The same story has been told by one 
other Italian novelist at least. 

The first fable of the fifth night pape to be 
compounded of two different folk-tales, examples 
of both of which may be found in Thorpe’s ‘ Yule 
Tide Stories, under the names of ‘ The Princess 
on the Glass Mountain’ and ‘ Grimsbork.’ 

The second fable of the sixth night is the most 
disgusting story ever written; but it bears in one 

ticular a strong resemblance to stories by Rabe- 

is and La Fontaine, which, although coarse, are 
a long way from being so bad as this beastly, and 
worse than beastly, production. 

The second of the seventh night seems to 
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hove heen the tale of Hero and | passage 
Leander, but it is lady who swims to her 


lover and is drowned. 

The first fable of the th t is the story, 
well known from Scotland to Ceylon, concerni 
the married couple who agreed that whichever o 
them spoke first should get up and bar the door. 
Straparola’s is the coarsest the most amusing 
version. The second fable is the same as a story 
which, if I remember rightly, is told by Sir John 
* Malcolm in his ‘ Persia’ as the narration of an 
actual fact occurring in modern da As the 
fiction is older than the time of it 
may be permissible to doubt the fact. As Sir 
John Malcolm tells the story, a Persian on his 
wedding-day killed the favourite cat of his wife, 
and frightened her so that she became a most sub- 
missive wife. His friend, after being some time 
married, and much hen-pecked, hearing of this 
act, determined that he also would kill his wife’s 
cat, This he did, but found that it was then too 
late to make the desired impression. The story is 
the same in Straparola, except that the men ki 
their own horses of their wives’ cats. The 
fifth fable resembles a Danish folk-tale, and also 
the story of the second royal mendicant in the 
* Arabian Nights.’ Generally it is more like the 
folk-tale ; but the concluding incident in the meta- 
morphoses is found in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ whilst 
it is not found in the folk-tale. 

The second fable of the ninth night is a repe- 
tition of the eighth tale of the f day in the 
* Decameron.’ 

The first fable of the eleventh night is ‘ Puss in 
Boots’; but Puss is without the boots in Strapa- 
= 

he third fa twelfth t, i 
the man who knew the 
learnt thereby how to keep his wife under control, 
is the same story as one in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
may also be found Ge 
PeThe fourth fable of the thirteenth night in its 

inning must have been suggested by the 
of mr concerning the bear and the gardener. 
Bat all the meaning of the original is lost in the 
copy, for Straparola makes a man instead of a 
bear the trator of the homicidal blunder. In 
the fifth fable there is an incident somewhat 
similar to one that may be found in ‘ Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves.’ A robber is introduced 
in a sack into a house, but, being accidentally 
discovered, is knocked on the head whilst he is in 
the sack, 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
‘Tempest,’ ITI. i. (7" 8. vii. 403, 504).—I am 
always happy to see a Shakspearean note by Mr. 


Hotcomne the worthy son of a worthy 


in ‘Tempest’ is that, judging from the 
place which it occupies, “even” is the emphatic 
qualification of the verb “ refresh,” and not, as he 
it, of the adjective ‘* most busiest.” 
H. Wepewoon surely uses language unneces- 
sarily strong when he s of the substitution of 
“busiest” for “ busie lest” as “a violent alteration of 
the text ”(!) more especially as the reading pro- 
posed by himself makes a greater change. “Least,” 
which has been revealed to him in a night vision, 
was long ago revealed to all other students of 
Shakspeare by the Second Folio. It has met with 
the little favour which it deserves. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


‘Measure ror Measovrg,’ I. i. 8 (7" vii. 


43).— 
Not in the least raising the question of priority— 
for as Mr. Hotcomse Inciesy was the first to 
publish a solution which had independently oc- 
curred to myself, he has every right to it—I would 
add a word or two on an — that was raised 
to my statement of it by a known Shakespearian, 
and which, therefore, may occur to others. It is— 
“that this cannot be the explanation, since the 
Duke gives him his commission, in so many words, 

five lines lower, ‘ There is our commission.’ ” 
Quite true ; but one of these two conclusions is 
equally plain, and either can be adopted at the op- 
tion of the actor or reader. The Duke gives Escalus 
his commission at 1. 8, and then points to it or 
touches it while it is in the hand of Escalus, |. 13; 
or takes it in his hand (from his belt or from an 
attendant), and shakes it or points to it at 1. 8, and 
finally delivers it at 1. 13. : 

A word on the scansion. Looking to not a few 
lines in Shakespeare’s contemporaries, it may, I 
think, have been intended as a five-foot line— 

But that | to your suffic | iency as | your worth | is able, 
or, should an Alexandrine be insisted on, either— 
But that | to your | sufficien | cy as | your worth | is able 


fable | or “ suffic | iency as.” 


Lot 
that the following variant meaning may also be 
given to the passage, at the option of the reader, 
reserving the actual giving of the “commission” 
to 1. 14—Then no more remains, but that to 
your sufficiency—i.¢, to your learning and to 
your mental qualities—as your moral worth is able, 
and let them work. So far as my perception 
objection to this interpretation 
the use of the words “ able” and “ work.’ 
Br. Nichoison. 


Crmeating,’ I. iv. 1 8. vii. 124; viii. 
302).— Having started this hare, poe you wi 
allow me to pursue it one step further. The ex- 


sire, My objection to his interpretation of the 


planation offered by Dr. Nicnotson, though so 
manifest to himself, has never penstentell my 
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understanding, nor does A. J. M. clear up the 
difficulty. Certainly “to say that admiration does 
not help A to look at B is a perfectly intelligible” 
phrase ; but then Shakespeare oe to say that 
‘A could look at B. without all this admiration to 
assist him,” which is just the opposite, and, to me, 
quite unintelligible. For though “ spectacles ” may 
help a man to see, as in Dr. Nicnoison’s instance, 
admiration does not help a man to underrate his 
fellow, but the contrary. Nor does Mr. Warxiss 
Lorn render the needed assistance; for I was in 
quest of a rational interpretation, not emendation, 
being altogether opposed to the school of critics 
who shirk the difficulties by altering the text. 
Having now published the revised edition of my 
father’s ‘ Cymbeline,’ I should not have troubled 
your readers further in regard to this passage, but 
that I have accidentally stumbled on its fellow in 
* Twelfth Night,’ IL. i. 22, “*I could not with such 
estimable wonder over far believe that [%.¢, in 
Viola’s beauty],” where the wonder, or admiration, 
again has the reverse effect to what one might anti- 
cipate. Even with this illustration I do not see my 
way to explain the passage in question, except by 
repeating that it is a case of slipshod writing, whic 
can be matched by several other passages in the 
same scene. Inciesy. 


Should not admiration be here read wonder ? 
Shakespeare undoubtedly employs it in this sense 
in some instances, notably in ‘ Hamlet,’ I. ii. :— 

Horatio. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear; till I may deliver 
= the witness of these gentlemen 
is marvel to you. 
Also in ‘ Macbeth,’ IIL. iv. :— 
Lady M. You have displaced the mirth, broke the 


meeti 
With m 
Macb. 


And overcome us like a 
Without our special wonder. 
And in ‘ Henry V.,’ IV. i., when the Welsh cap- 
tain, a great stickler for strict discipline, says— 

“It is the greatest admiration in the universal ‘orld 
when the true and auncient prerogatives and laws of the 
wars is not kept,” 
it is quite certain the old soldier does not mean 
that breaches of discipline are to be admired in 
the modern sense of the word. In this and the 
former two instances it is clear from the context 
that admiration stands for wonder or amazement ; 
and in this sense I suggest the ‘Cymbeline’ pas- 
sage should read :— 

“T would then have looked on him without the help 
(or incentive) of wonder (or curiosity).” 

G. 
Penrith. 


Heyer VIII,’ V. ie 8. viii. 163).—May I 
suggest that if “ and ca of our flesh ” be read 


“incapable of our flesh” the meaning would clearly 
appear 
But we all are men 
In our own natures frail, incapable 
Of our flesh ; few are angels. 
Incapable in its primary meaning “ unable to hold, 
contain, restrain, or govern: incontinent.” ‘As 
one incapable of her own distress,” dying Ophelia 
is described, her grief being ungovernable. “ Few 
are angels,” i.¢., entirely in the control and 
sion of the best part of their nature. ‘ Thy spirit 
all afraid to thee is said of Anthony in 
at where “angel,” “spirit,” “demon,” 
are all employed in the same sense. i 
T. B. 
Chichester. 


‘Mercuant or Venice,’ IV. i. S. viii. 
222).—Bishop Wordsworth, in his ‘Shakspeare and 
the Bible,’ p. 111, in commenting on this passage, 
shows that Mr. Warts as an objector stands in 
good company. The bishop writes :— 

“The concluding part of Portia’s speech called forth 
from Sir W. Blackstone the remark that to refer the 
Jew to the Christian doctrine of salvation and the 
Lord’s Prayer is a little out of character.” 

The Bishop goes on to say :— 

“The learned judge was probably not aware that 
the Lord’s Prayer was not composed by our Lord as 
containing anything which would be new and strange 
to His disciples, but as putting ther in a short 
form all that was most valuable in the Jewish liturgies 
already known to them. See Lightfoot, vol. ii, p. 159; 
Buli, vol. i. p. 335; and Grotius on St. Matthew vi. 9, 
who also refers to Ecclesiasticus xxviii, 2~4 :—‘ Forgive 
thy neighbour the hurt he hath done unto thee, so 
shall thy sin also be forgiven when thou prayest. One 
man beareth hatred against another, and doth he seek 
pardon from the Lord? He sheweth no mercy to a 
man which is like himself, and doeth he ask forgive- 
ness of his own sins?’”’ 


Penrith, 

I fancy that “ the Divine Williams,” in the per- 
son of Portia, knew what he was about when he 
put the “thought from the Lord’s Prayer” to 
which Mr. Warts refers into the argument for 
mercy. With the exception of the clause “as we 
forgive them that trespass against us” (and pos- 
sibly that, too, is present in another form), every 

tition of that prayer has been traced in the 
iturgies of the Jews themselves ; and should Shy- 
lock have even “spotted” the apparent omission, 
Portia had another shaft ready for him, in the fact 
that He who framed the whole prayer was himself 
a Jew. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Mr. Warts seems to me to make a difficulty 
where there is none. The Lord’s Prayer is not 
necessarily referred to. Jew as well as Christian 
acknowl ** that in the course of justice none 
of us should see salvation” (Psalm cxxx. 3, 4). 
Jew as well as Christian “prays for mercy” (Psalm 


G. Warsow. 
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li. 1). Whoever prays for mercy is in moral con- | rate title, and was probably sold separately. The 
sistency bound by “‘ that same prayer ” “ to render | first is 


the deeds of mercy.” Such was Portia’s plea ; and 
Shylock could not, and did not, gainsay it, though, 
like too many others, Jews and Christians alike, 
duty notwithstanding, he —_ have his will. 


M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


Shaks puts into the mouths of his cha- 
racters what is appropriate to the r. Portia 
is not a Doctor of Laws. She is a cultivated 
woman, unacquainted with the laws of severe 
logic. She uses the arguments which to her 
generous, humane nature seem convincing. The 

would not have been appropriate in the 
mouth of the Attorney-General. 
J. Carrick Moore. 

*Ornztxo,’ I. ii—In the opening lines of 
‘Othello’ Roderigo taxes Iago with refusing to 
place confidence in him, viz. :— 

Tush ! never tell me, I take it much unkindly 

That thou Iago, who hast had my purse 

As if the strings were thine, shouldst know of this. 
In the phrase “ Never tell me” does Roderigo use 
this phrase as a sign of impatience, as we should 
say to day “ Don’t tell me!” or does he mean to 
upbraid Iago for not having told him of Othello’s 
elopement with Desdemona? The commentators 
pass these lines over without comment, presuming, 
no doubt, that the passage requires no explanation. 

Morris Jonas, 


BOOKS ON GAMING. 
(Continued from p. 344.) 

Hoyle’s next treatise had meanwhile appeared 
under the auspices of another publisher, with the 
following title :— 

A Short | Treatise | of the | Game of Brag, | Contain- 
ing the | Laws of the Game. | Also | Calculations, shew- 
ing.| the Odds of winning or losing | certain Hands dealt. 
d. y Mr. Edmond — | London: | Printed for and 

ld by J. Jolliffe,* k-| seller, next to White’s 
Chocolate-House | in St. James’s-Street, 1751. | 3" The 
Laws of the Game of Brag, signed by | Mr. Hoyle, are 
sold separately at the same | Place, for Half a Crown. 


The signature of Hoyle is on the title, the verso of 


ing......By Edmund [ sic] Hoyle, Gent. | The Fifth Edi- 
tion. | With great Additions to the Laws of the Game, 
and an Ex-| planation of the Calculations which are 
necessary to be | understood by those who would play it 
well, &c. &c. | Dublin: | Printed for Peter Wilson, in 
Dame-street. | M,D.00,LII. 

Title, 1 f.; Contents, 2 ff.; and pp. 45. Bto Din 
sixes; E,1f., followed by F 2-6. Appended to 
this is “An Artificial Memory...... ublin : | 
Printed for Peter Wilson, in Dame-street, | 
M,DCC,LII.,” consisting of 8 pp., A in fours, includ- 
ing the title (without signature) as Al. (J.M.) 

This is followed by the treatise on quadrille, 
16 pp., including the title, A, 2 ff, and B in 
sixes ; on backgammon, 28 pp., including the title, 
A and B in sixes, and C in fours, the last three 
pages containing the table of contents ; on piquet 
and chess, 33 pp., including the title, and contents 
for piquet, 1 p., contents for chess, 1 p., A to0 
in sixes. (The whole series B.M., and Tit) 

Hoyle’s next important work was announced 
in the Public Advertiser, January 23 and 31, 
1754 :— 

“Next Month will be published | By Subscription at 

Half a Guinea. | The Doctrine of Chances | made easy to 
those who understand Vulgar Arithmetick | By Mr, 
Hoyle | Subscriptions taken in by the Author, and | Mr, 
Jolliffe [sic], in St, James's Street.” 
This advertisement, but beginning with the words 
“ Speedily will be published,” was repeated in the 
same paper on February 25 and March 12, 1754. 
The essay itself is included in a “list of Books 
published in June, 1754,” in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. xxiv., 1754, 294, and is also 
mentioned in vol, x. of the Monthly Review, pp. 
384 and 391, in the “ Monthly Catalogue for May, 
1754.” In the end of May or the beginning of 
June, 1754, therefore, this essay appeared,* with 
the following title :— 

An | Essay | Towards nite the | Doctrine | of | 
Chances | Easy to those who understand Vulgar | Arith- 
metick only : | To which + added, | Some Useful 
Tables on Annui- | ties for Lives, &c. &c. &o, | By Mr. 
Hoyle, | London : | Sold by J. Jolliff [sic], in St. James's- 
Street. | (Price Half a Guinea.) | No Copies of this Book 
are Genuine, but those | that are signed by the Author 

n.d. |. 


A Short | mend on the Game of | Whist. | Contain- 


which is blank. Title, 1 f.; Contents, 1 f.; and | [n.d.] 


40. The last has only the warning to 
plates. (B.M. and H.J.) In spite of that warn- 
a piratical edition appeared in Dublin in the 
same year, entitled 
The Polite Gamester containing short treatises on the 
Games of Whist Quadrille Back-Gammon Piquet and 
Chess, Together with an Artificial Memory or An Easy 
Method of assisting the Memory of those that Play at the 
Game of Whist. By Edmund [sic] Hoyle, Gent. Dub- 
lin. Printed for Peter Wilson, in e Street, 1752, 


This is a general title, Each treatise has a sepa- 
* Jolliffe’s name is here spelt with a final ¢. 


Here follows Hoyle’s autograph signature. A to K 
in fours, the title counting as Al. The dedication 
to the Earl of Egmont fills the two sides of A 2, 
and the preface occupies the remainder of the first 
sheet. Then follow pp. 73, the verso of the last 
being blank. (H.J., and J.M. wanting the sig- 


* It is probable that Hoyle was well acquainted with 
the literature of this branch of his subject, and he can- 
not have been unfamiliar with A. De Moivre’s ‘ Doctrine” 
of Chances,’ 4to., which ry BT first in 1717. The 
00 d edition was printed 


1738, and the third in 
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nature on title), Our author begins his preface 
thus :— 

“In order to put Play upon the most e Foot, in 
this Treatise you have practical Rules and Examples, 

lainly expressed in Words at Length, whereby all various 
Cases, and the Odds of Games of any Kind, may be easily 
resolved, without any Knowledge of Algebra, or Loga- 
rithms; by which the most unskilful Person in betting 
his money, is put upon an equal Foot with those who 
have applied themselves to this Kind of Study for many 
Years,” 


He gives also calculations for betting at whist, and 
for “‘ begging” and the converse at all-fours, and 
directions for calculating the chances at both those 
es, with tables of annuities according to the 
ndon bills of mortality and Breslaw tables; and 
“other useful Tables, which the Reader may understand 
without any Knowledge of Decimals. Calculations for 
Lotteries and Dice, with Directions how to perform the 
Operations,” 

“ A new Edition” of this scarce tract was printed 
for Osborne and Baldwin in 1764. The title has 
at foot the following words: “ No copies of this 
Book are genuine, but those that are | signed by 
the Proprietors on the Back of this Title”; and 
on the verso of the title are the signatures of “Tho: 
Osborne” and “R. Baldwin.” (B.M. 

Juan’ MaRsHALL. 
(To be continued.) 


Cot. Garpiver. (See viii. 228.)—It is 
known of all men that Col. James Gardiner, who 
fell at Preston Pans, was in the year 1719 suddenly 
and permanently converted from an evil life to a 
very holy life bya vision which he had, or honestly 
believed that he had, of the Saviour on the cross— 
a mode of conversion intelligible enough to his- 
torical Christians, from St. Paul downwards, but 
savouring of “enthusiasm,” or even of Popery, in 
the mind of the Georgian Protestant. 

Philip Doddridge, therefore, feels constrained to 
apologize for the event, and to assure us of its 
reality, before he proceeds to use it as a weapon 
against the unconverted. In his ‘ Life of Gardiner’ 
—a book written in that clear and sober and accu- 
rate English which died out with Cowper and the 
eighteenth century—he insists upon his own cir- 
cumstantial knowledge of “this amazing story,” 
and affirms that what he had said about conversion 
generally would be sufficiently vindicated by it, 7.e., 
by the story of Gardiner’s vision, if it stood alone ; 
“which yet,” says he, “I must take the liberty to 
say, it does not ; for I hope the world will be par- 
ticularly informed that there is at least a second” 
story of the kind “that very nearly approaches it 
whenever the established Church of England shall 
lose one of its brightest living ornaments, and one 
of the most useful members which that, or perha 
any other, Christian communion can boast: in the 
mean time,” he adds, “may his exemplary life be 
long continued, and his zealous ministry abund- 


antly prospered!” These words were written, as 
internal evidence shows, in 1746. To whom do 
they refer ? A. J. M. 


A. Pver.—The following letter is from 
A. Welby Pugin to a clergyman in Staffordshire, 
who wished him to rebuild his church :— 

Febr. 16, 1852. 

Rev‘ and Dear Sir,—I should have regretted the loss 
of your little church, which it would have been a plea- 
sure to design, but I am just now drawn by work almost 
beyond my strength; and I am getting up a very im- 
portant work, from which I hope great good. I am a 
firm Believer in the separated Church of England being 
a real one, and this idea is spreading fast. I am stirrin 
at bottom among the Gothic Catholics who are disgusted 
with all the Pagan horrors oe by the Oratorians 
and others from modern Italy. In old Italy I have found 
the finest pointed Christian —— in the world, which 
I am going to etch with my own hands in another work. 
But my Book, of which I will send you a Prospectus, and 
when it comes out beg your acceptance of a copy. My 
Tract will be called “ An Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land since the Separation” under the 8» Henry, showing 
the almost unavoidable causes of the Separation, that 
the new Bishops only followed in the steps of the old, 
and suffered by what they had done. That the English 
were baptized into a separation was more a misfortune 
than fault, but attended eventually by some happy cir- 
cumstances, and J make a good case. It isa bold thing 
for me, but Iamabold man. I call you a Catholic mem- 
ber of the Church of England, and am a loving and 
affectionate Brother of true minded Anglicans, en- 
deavouring to promote charity and truth. 

Ever, Dear Sir, with respect 
your devoted Servant, 
A. Weisy Pvetn. 


Senex. 


Lorp AurHors or 1832.—In 
Temple Bar for April and May, 1889, are two 
amusing articles by Mr. H. W. Lucy on ‘Mr. 
Disraeli,’ in the latter of which, at p. 54, it is said 
that 
“in a letter to his sister, dated the 7th of April, 1832, he 
complacently quotes a couplet from the Omnibus, a cheap 
literary eatirical paper of the day, which gives an alpba- 
betical poetical list of authors :— 

1 is Israeli, a man of great gumption, 
To leave out the D is a piece of assumption,” 

There is probably a mistake about the date of 
this letter, as the number of the National Omni- 
bus in which ‘The Literary Alphabet’ appears was 
not published till Friday, April 13, 1832,* nor is 
the couplet correctly quoted. As perfect copies of 
the Omnibus are rather scarce, the Editor may 
perhaps find room for the whole of the alphabet, 
which introduces us to some forgotten denizens of 
Grub Street :— 

A stands for Andrew—a comical chicken, 
vo — was worth fourpence—whose surname was 
icken, 

is Old Bayley, a writer of ditt 
Whose at Boulogne lady pities. 


* The publication may, of course, have been ante- 
dated, like Punch and the illustrated 
present day. 
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Colburn—the for a revel— 
like the devil. 


Who pays like a prince, and who — 
D is the Delta of Fraser and Blackwood 
The knife of the critic, whose tales never hack would. 

E stands for Ebony—honour and glory— 

A broth of a boy, and a trump of a tory. 

F for Fontblane [sic], the Examiner proper, 

Who ne’er writes a line but it turns out a whopper. 

G for John Galt, with his mind and his ‘ Member,’ 

Who writes without rest from July to December. 

H is the Harrison—sent on a mission, 

In search of such tales as may suit a physician, 

I leaves D'Israeli, a man of much gumption, 

The D being dock'd as a piece of assumption. 

J does for Jerdan—and Jerdan for J 

He , ae his own way, and he finds that that way 


K stands for Keightly [sic]—the man of mythology, 
For whom Romans = 1 Grecians must make an apology. 
L brings us Laman—the Blanchard foregoing, 
Whose works are worth reading as he is worth knowing. 
M is or James, 
What the Devil ’s the use of confounding their names, 
N stands for nobody—king of lamp-lighters, 
Whose numberless children are most of them writers. 
O for O Doherty—musical, mellow— 
A Baronet bright, and a jolly good fellow. 
P for the Planche, whose pieces are all hack'd, 
His best was the ae last was the Compact, 
is the Quin of the Monthly Review, 

ly nobody cared for, and heard of by few. 
R stands for Rintoul—a mighty Speciator, 
Who hated by all men has turned a man-hater. 
8 for St. John, with good sense all his head through, 
Whose books are admired the more they are read thro’, 
T for Trueba—the Don Telesforo, 
Who having writ much, we hope yet will write more O. 
V is the Valpy (we tell you no crammer) 
Divided between Education and Grammar, 
W is Wordsworth, who wrote ‘ We are Seven,’ 
And expects when he dies to be laureate in Heaven. 
X is a letter whose name stands alone, 
And may serve many authors instead of their own. 
Y stands for Young—an inditer of Travels, 
Who—the ways of Economy also unrave 
And if he be clever, as some men have sai 
He ’ll probably find out the meaning of Z. 

The writer of this doggerel had the assurance to 


attribute it to the muse of Tom 3 


DEAUX. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


Gatticisms 1x East Surrotx.—If the follow- 
ing Gallicisms, still surviving in East Suffolk, have 
not already been noted, I think they are worth 
preserving :— 

1. Ho-go. Used in relation to fish that is tainted 
or not quite fresh =haut gout. 

2. The smallest pig of a litter is called “ the 
pit man ” = petit man, 

3. Largesse. The gleaners in a corn-field de- 
mand largesse of passers by. H,. D. Exus. 

10, Kensington Gate. 


Goosz anp Grapgs.—Sterne mentioned an epi- 
curean morsel once. Somewhere he was ed 
with a goose stuffed with grapes. This deserves 
to be recorded amongst epicurean absurdities and 


culinary curiosities, I fear that the letter must be 


lost in which he recorded it. It was in one of 

many sent by him to Ignatius Sancho, that very 

remarkable negro who lived in Charles Street, 

Westminster. ©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Tae Wasuineton Ancestry.—Some time ago 
(just now Iam away from my books, and cannot 
specify the date) I sent a short account of Col. 

hester’s researches, which, after all his immense 
labour, failed to connect the John and Lawrence 
of Virginia, the first emigrants, with their English 
ancestors ; and I expressed a fear that where Col, 
Chester had failed we could hardly hope that any 
one else would succeed. But, happily, my fears 
were vain ; and Mr. Waters, after immense efforts, 
has fastened on to the chain the missing link, 
Assumption and guessing, the besetting sins of the 
common ———— are utterly abjured by 
him ; and his paper, communicated to the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
and since separately republished, is a pattern of 
perseverance and skill. 

Lawrence Washington, who died in 1616, had, 
besides other issue, two sons, John and Lawrence, 
and these were assumed to have been the first 
emigrants ; but, as Col. Chester pointed out, John 
was knighted, and Lawrence was a beneficed 
clergyman. It was, therefore, impossible that be 
could have been described in their Virginia wi 
as “gentlemen.” Mr. Waters has discovered that 
Lawrence the clergyman had two sons, John and 
Lawrence, and these were the emigrants. A notice 
of Mr. Waters’s discovery was communicated by 
Dr. Jessopp to the Atheneum of October 19; 
but I shall he ween aiat to be able to record it in 
*‘N. & Q.,’ inasmuch as in its pages I had ex- 
pressed my hopelessness of any one succeeding 
where Col. Chester had failed. J. Drxoy. 


Drxon’s previous communication see 8, 
xi, 


Rivtey OCraymer Latimer.—The following 
paragraph appeared in the Yorkshire newspapers 
of October :— 

“Mr. J. G, Hutchinson, the Bradford Borough Coro- 
ner, held an inquest in the Town Hall, Bradford, yester- 
day, concerning the death of Mr. H. Ridley Cranmer 
Latimer — brewer's agent, residing at 23, 
Marlborough-road, Bradford, who died suddenly at his 
residence on Tuesday.” 

W. C. B. 


Tae First on Recorp.—A 
set of four coloured prints with the above heading 
is occasionally to be met with. They represent a 
steeple-chase ridden by several officers in night- 
caps and night-shirts over their uniform. On the 
first plate there is a reference to the Sporting 
Review, No. 1, January, 1839, turning up which 
we find what professes to be an authentic account 
of the steeple-chase received from an eye-witness. 
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The date is given as December, 1803, and the place 
_— Several cavalry regiments, I believe, 


graved in Pinkerton’s ‘Iconographia Scotica’); a 
third in the hall at Marischal College (By whom? 


m this famous steeple-chase, but I have reason | Mr. Bulloch writes : “The powerful head of this 


to think that it was in fact ridden in 1835 by | prelate at Marischal Coll 


has been mistakenly 


some officers of the 3rd Light Dragoons (now 3rd | assigned to Jamesone. It does not in the least 


Hussars) ; the story, as I have heard it, being that | possess his 
late one moonlight night a discussion arose as to| by Mr. 


point-to-point riding, that horses were ordered out 
then and there, and that the officers rode with 
ight-shirts over their uniform. 
am anxious to find out whether this is the 
“ first steeple-chase on record,” and whether I am 

right as to the date and regiment. 
Horace W. Monckton. 

9, Temple, E.C. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


A Missinc MS. or Dr. Martin Lutraer.— 
This MS. is a small 8vo. volume of 34 pp., in 
boards. It is a collection of German proverbs, 
written in red ink on stout yellowish hand-made 
paper. There are fifteen or sixteen lines on each 

A Cambridge firm bought the MS. from a 
reslau bookseller in 1862, but owing to a fire in 
1865 which destroyed their ledgers this firm is 
unable to say to whom the volume went. Any in- 
formation would be most gratefully acknowledged 
by the Royal Commission who, under the auspices 
of the late Emperor William I., prepared and are 
now issuing a new edition of Luther’s works. Com- 
munications to be sent to the Rev. Dr. Schoell, 3, 
Elsworth Terrace, Primrose Hill. W. A. N. 


Portraits or Scorrisa Divines.—Information 
is requested as to the existence of portraits of the 
following divines, collections on whose lives, by 
ee are to be printed by the New Spalding 


Ministersand Bishops.—John Craig(1512-1600), 
colleague of Knox, minister at Montrose and Aber- 
deen, and chaplain to James VI. 

David Cunningham (? -1600), minister at Lanark, 
Lismahago, and Cadder, Subdean of Glasgow, and 
first reformed Bishop of Aberdeen. 

Peter Blackburn the elder (? -1616), regent at 
Glasgow University, and Bishop of Aberdeen. A 
portrait, said to be by Jamesone (Mr. Bulloch’s 

George Jamesone, his Life and Work,’ Edinburgh, 
1885, p. 121), hangs in the hall at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. Has this been engraved ? 

Patrick Forbes, of Corse (1564-1635), minister 
at Keith and Edinburgh, and Bishop of Aberdeen. 
A portrait is engraved in the 1635 edition of the 
‘Funerals’ (original not stated) ; another is in the 


uliar manner”); and a fourth (said 
och, p. 175, to be by Jamesone) at 
Fintray. Have the last two been engraved ? 

Adam Bellenden, or Bannatyne (1569-1647), 
minister at Falkirk, Bishop of Dunblane and of 
Aberdeen, and afterwards rector of Portlock. 

John Forbes (1566-1634), minister at Alford, 
Middelburg, and Delft. 

John Darie (1537-1600), minister at Edinburgh 
and Montrose. 

David Lindsay (? -1641), minister at Guthrie and 
Dundee, and Bishop of Brechin and of Edinburgh. 

Principals and Professors,—Alexander Arbuth- 
not (1538-83), minister at Logie-Buchan, Forvie, 
Arbuthnot, and Old Machar, and first reformed 
principal of King’s College. 

James Lawson (1538-84), sub-principal of King’s 
College, and minister at Edinburgh. 
Robert Howie (? -1645), minister at Aberdeen 
and Dundee, first principal of Marischal College, 
and afterwards principal of St. Mary’s College, St 
Andrews. 
William Forbes (1585-1634), minister at Alford, 
Monymusk, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, fourth 
principal of Marischal College, and afterwards first 
Bishop of Edinburgh. A portrait (original not 
stated) is given by Pinkerton ; another (said by Mr. 
Bulloch, p. 183, to be by Jamesone) is at Craigston; 
and a third (query also by Jamesone?) in Marischal 
College Hall. Have the last two been engraved ? 
Charles Ferme, or Fairholm (1560-1617), regent 
at Edinburgh University, and principal of the col- 
lege at Fraserburgh. 
John Johnston, of the Crimond branch (1570- 
1611), professor of theology at St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews. 
It will be esteemed a favour if replies are sent 
direct to P. J. ANDERSON. 
New Spalding Club, Aberdeen. 


Oxcane.—Can any one give me information 
anent oxgangs,in East Yorks? An oxgang is 
given as thirteen, fifteen, and twenty acres. 
Joun Tompson. 
[Oo is given as twenty acres in Cassell’s ‘ Encyclo- 
peedic Dictionary.’} 
Vatences SAcHEVERELL.—A copy of the first 
issue of the first edition (1614) of Ralegh’s ‘ His- 
tory of the World,’ now in my possession (per. 
chased at the sale of the library of the late J. E. 
Bailey, author of the ‘ Life of Fuller’), contains the 
following note, written in a contemporary hand on 
the fly-leaf:—‘‘ This Booke given to Valences 
Sacheverell Esq™ by St Wallter Rawleys own Hand 


Senatus Room at King’s College, Aberdeen (en- 


In the year of our 1614.” Is anything known 
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of this individual? The work contains an enor- 

mous number of MS. notes, probably written by 

him. T. N. M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


Serjeant Robinson, in his 
amusing reminiscences ‘ The Bench and Bar,’ men- 
tions some grotesque incidents recorded in this 
small volume of legal reports of the decisions and 
charges of Serjeant Arabin. As I have a copy of 
these reports, [ should be glad to know the name 
of the reporter (presumedly an Inner Temple man) 
and any eetioniann of Arabin or his friend Mr. CO. 
Phillips, who figures in the volume. Was he the 
Charles Phillips of the Ourvoisier trial, and also 
the famous orator, of whom so many public 
speeches were published 1816 to 1820, before 
figuring in 1832 at the Old Bailey and in these 
reports ? James T, Foarp. 


GentLemen Troorers.—Some of the critics of 
the new ‘ Life of Steele’ consider that the fact of 
Steele entering as a gentleman trooper in the Life 
Guards was a derogation from his gentility ; and 
that it lowered his position with his fellow officers 
when he received a commission. Is this so? 

In the notices of the life of the late Charles Vig- 
noles it is stated as an event without example that, 
on the death in the West Indies of his father in 
military service, a commission as ensign was allotted 
to the baby for his maintenance. aving known 
other such cases, it did not strike me in the same 
light. Hyper 


Piace-Names.—I shall be glad if any readers of 2 


‘N. & Q.’ can give the etymology of the place- 
names of Newington Butts and Walworth. Wal- 
worth, spelt in the time of King Edward the Con- 
fessor Walerode, is described in the Domesday as 
“a manor.” Lysons, in his ‘ Environs,’ thinks it 
— that the name of Newington is derived 

m the rebuilding of the church of Walworth on 
a new site, which was called Neweton, afterwards 
Newenton and Newington, meaning a new town. 
It appears from the ‘Testa de Nevill’ that in the 
reign of | IIL. it was spelt Niweton (vide 
Brayley and Walford’s ‘Surrey’). I should also 
like to know the etymology of the word Butts. 
Northwick thinks it is derived from the exercise 
of pacts the butts; but, according to ‘ Old 
and New London,’ there are other writers who are 
of opinion that the derivation is from the family 
of Butts, or Buts, who owned an estate here. 

Geo. BLackLepes. 

5, Bishop’s Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

“Tue Leex upon Saint Tavy’s Dar” (‘ Hen. 
V.,’ IV. vii. 107).—Just now, when Father Ignatius 
Rev. J. Leycester Lyne) has been claiming at the 

urch Congress a more emphatic recognition of 
St. David in the calendar of the Prayer Book, with 
the belief that if Dewi Sant were printed in capitals 


in a line with March 1 the cause of the Church 
would be greatly furthered in the Principality, I 
am led to ask which of our sovereigns followed 
Henry of Monmouth’s example of wearing the leek 
on that anniversary, and whether there is any re- 
cord or nt survival of a court custom com- 
memorating the good service done by Welshmen 
“in a garden where leeks did grow.” It was from 
James I.’s court that a usage (for so, I suppose, it 
was) which is noted in the ‘Memoirs of Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover,’ came to that of his grand- 
son the Elector at Heidelberg :— 

“On March 1 [1661], which the English in general 
and the Royal Family in particular observe by eating 
in the evening an onion which they have worn in their 
hats throughout the day in memory of a battle won by 
a Prince of Wales wearing this device, the Elector 
arranged to send leeks to all the English residents, to 
Baroness Degenfelt, her children, and to me ; and in- 
vited me to come and eat mine in his rooms, where I met 
the Baroness with the prettiest little son and daughter 
in the world” (p. 95). 


Is any ceremonial eating of onion or of leek still 
practised in England by ‘‘ the general” who have 
no palate for caviare ? Sr. Swirnin. 


Tus ‘Incotpspy Leceyps’ Marsn oF 
Marstoyx, co, Kent.—I very much desire to 
identify the second quartering of the following 
arms, borne by the family of Marsh, seated in the 
parish of East Langdon, co. Kent, for at least three 
centuries :—Quarterly of four: 1 and 4 Marsh, 
quarterly gu. and arg., in the first quarter a horse’s 
ead couped of the second; 2 ——, Azure, three 
mermaids arg. crined or ; 3, Soame, Gu. a chevron 
between three mallets or. Probably the owner of 
the arms in question inherited the Soame coat, and 
so transmitted both that and his own to Marsh ; 
and some one familiar with the Soame alliances 
prior to the year 1583 may be able to supply the 
name. I cannot identify the arms by the aid of 
either Burke’s ‘General Armory’ or Papworth’s 
* Ordinary,’ two works in which I had hitherto 
imagined were recorded every possible (and im- 
possible) British armorial. 

The quarterings above given are blazoned, 
though somewhat inaccurately, by Hasted, in his 
‘ History of Kent,’ as appearing on the mural monu- 
ment in East Langdon Church to Thomas Marsh, 
of Marston, born 1583, died 1634. Having occa- 
sion to verify Hasted’s rendering of the inscription 
on this monument, I communicated with the pre- 
sent rector, who informed me that the memorial 
had disappeared from the wall of the chancel, 
where it was originally placed ; that on inquiry he 


had learnt that about fifty years ago it fell to the 
ground and was shattered to pieces; but a 
parishioner of his was still living who helped the 
then rector to gather up the fragments, and that 
with his assistance he had discovered these care- 
fully stowed away in a cupboard in the vestry. 
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They still await decision as to the possibility of 
repairing and replacing the monument. 
is Thomas Marsh, I believe, can have been 
none other than the hero of ‘ The Leech of Folke- 
stone.’ He was owner and occupier of Marston 
Hall at the period referred to in the “legend”; 
and although evidence exists which reveals the 
fiction of the narrative so far as concerns his issue, 
it would be interesting to know if the author was 
in possession of any tradition respecting this family 
upon which he may have based his very humorous 
conception. Such a question, I know, may raise a 
smile, but one feels encouraged to advance it after 
reading in a biography of the Rev. Mr. Barham 
= he utilized the traditions of his native county, 
A son of this Thomas Marsh appears to have 
embraced the tenets of George Fox, and many of 
his descendants survive, in positions of much re- 
spectability and as members of the Society of 
Friends, Formos. 


Pre-nata Siy.—Will some reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
give me the names of any books in English, Rab- 
binical or other, which are wholly or in part on the 
subject of pre-natal sin ? 

Taomas C. McMicnazt, 


Satsuma Cuina.—Is this a china revived, or a 
newly-made china? Where can I find a modern 
account of Satsuma china? Exsoracum, 

[One of the best known of Japan manufactures. ] 


By Bys.— 

“They are also sometimes apt to commit negligences 
(the French call them by and , 8) which are very pre- 
judicial.” —Misson, ‘ Travels in England,’ transl by 
Ozell, p. 120 (1719). 

What is the French phrase referred to? The words 
in parentheses are, I suppose, an interpolation of 
the translator’s. T. Lewis O. Davizs. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton, 


_ Name or Avtsor Wantep.—In his ‘ Illustra- 
a of Shakspeare,’ ii. 184, on ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
ii., 
At lovers perjuries 
They say Jove leaghe, 
Douce observes :— 

“With the following beautiful antithesis to the above 
lines every reader of taste will be gratified. It is given 
memoriter from some old play, the name of which has 
been forgotten :— 

When lovers swear true faith, the list’ning angels 
Stand on the golden battlements of eon 
And waft their vows to the eternal throne.” 

Can any one give the reference ? 

W. E. Bucxtey. 

Fauxa.—This word, animals in any 
region, how old is it? The earliest use of it I find 


was y Linnzus, as Latin, about 1745, and in 
English by his translator in 1807. What earlier 


use can be cited ? 


James D, Burien. 


CLoTHEs-BRUSH.—Oan any one send me a quo- 
tation for this of date before 1821 ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Oxrorp Macazinge.— Where should I be likely 
to procure an old number of the Dark Blue, 
which contained a ghost story (title forgotten) some 
time in the sixties? B. Frorence ScaR.ett. 


Replies. 


OLD JOKES IN NEW DRESS, 
(7 §. viii. 66, 136, 291.) 

Miss Busk writes, “I do not know why Mr. 
FitzPatrick calls clock, as applied to stockings, 
an obsolete word.” What I said was “ the now all 
but obsolete word ” (vide p- 137). If Iam to be 
quoted in a critical spirit I must claim to be 
quoted accurately. The word clock, as applied to 
stockings, figures in Halliwell’s ‘ Archaic Dic- 
tionary.’ Webster (revised by Goodrich) explains 
archaic as “ancient, obsolete.” Richardson de- 
fines archaism as an obsolete phrase or expression. 
When clock (an ornament on the stocking) is given 
by Halliwell as an archaism, surely I was war- 
ranted in calling it “a now all but obsolete” 
word ! 

I hardly like to obtrude my own personality in 
discussing the small matter below: but in this case it 
is not easy to avoid doing so. I see by the news- 

pers that “‘ Mr. Pemberton has supplied a read- 
able volume of reminiscences of that most original 
comedian, Edward Askew Sothern.” I have not 
seen the original book as yet, but the Dublin 
Evening Telegraph prints the following :— 

“ Sothern and the Undertaker. 

“ He called upon one of these tradesmen one day and 
ordered, on a most elaborate scale, all that was necessary 
for a funeral. Before the preparations could have gone 
far he reappeared with great solicitude to ask how they 
were progressing. Again, at a brief interval, he pre- 
sented himeelf, with an anxious face, to inquire when he 
could count upon possession of the body—a question 
which naturally amazed the undertaker, who was at a 
loss to discover his meaning, ‘Of course, you provide 
the body,’ said Sothern. ‘The body?’ cried the under- 
taker. ‘ Why, do you not say,’ exclaimed the actor, ex- 
hibiting a card of the shop, ‘All things necessary for 
funerals promptly supplied?’ Is not a body the first 
necessity 

Thirty years ago I heard Dr. Hamilton Burke, 
of Westport, now Local Government Board in- 
spector, Dublin, tell a story not unlike it regard- 
ing the former member for his county, Dillon 
Browne. This story I inserted, with kindred anec- 
dotes, in my notes to the ‘Correspondence of 
Daniel O’Connell,’ vol. ii. p. 372 :— 

“For several years before his death, in 1850, frequent 
draughts of sherry became a necessity with Browne. 
Owing to poverty, however, he was ill able to provide it. 
Attracted by the announcement ‘Funerals supplied,’ 
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Browne one day, when fatigued in his rambles, waited 
upon an undertaker, his face buried in a handkerchief, 
hie voice inaudible from emotion. The man ran for a 
decanter of wine; Browne drank and was relieved. He 
asked several questions about scarves and hat-bands, cof- 
fins, hearses, mutes and coaches, The undertaker 

him that he would provide all. Browne at last stood up 
to leave, ‘ But you have not told me where I am to find 
the remains,’ remarked the undertaker. ‘ You said you 
would find ¢ thing—find the — exclaimed 
Browne, as he le the house and rapidly turned the 


W. J. FirzParrick, F.S.A. 


It is, as Miss Busx says, vexing to the soul to 
see our dear old jokes ascribed to some modern 
wit ; but much more grievous is it when a joke 
which one has fondly thought to be one’s own 
exclusive property is ruthlessly snatched away, and 
presented under a change of subject, place, and 

ear. This is what my friend Fraser 

done by a joke which was veritably mine, and 
which has been, and still will be, a cause of laughter 
to my friends. 

I do not at all deny that the “elderly gardener” 
was as dense as the old woman of my story, or that 
his density was exhibited in the way and time 
mentioned, and at the expense of the fame of the 
Great Duke. But this was what happened a dozen 
years before his death. I was passing an Oxford 
vacation in Berwick in 1840, in which year the 
King of Prussia died ; and a friend came in one 
day in great glee, telling us that he bad been to 
visit an old cottager, and that the following con- 
versation had taken place :— 

He, D’ ye know the King of Prussia ’s dead ? 

She. The o’ Prussia! dead, is a? 

He. Yes; he died ten days ago. 

She. The King o’ Prussia! The Lord save us! The 
King o’ Prussia! Sohe’sdead! But wha’s he? 

A story is like a woman. It is dangerous to 
assert, and impossible to guess, the age of either. 
I will not, ca assert that it was not even in 
1840 a venerable story, dating perhaps from 
the last days of Frederick William Ir: born 
therefore, in 1797; but it was certainly presente 
to me as newly born on or about June 20, 1840, 


Henry H. Gress. 
Aldenham House. 


The following occurrence may be related in con- 
nexion with this subject. During a short stay 
lately with a friend of mine in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, I expressed a desire to see the 
battle-field of Preston Pans. My friend acquiescin, 
in my ambition, consented to accompany me, an 
we decided to proceed thither by sea. The day 
selected for our expedition happened to be delight- 
fully fine, and the Frith of Forth not too rough, 


but just rough enough to be pleasant. We took boat 
at Portobello, and after a most enjoyable row 
reached Preston in good time. Landing at Preston, 
and having 


our boat in the care of safe 


the outskirts of which we came across a fisherman, 
a ntly a native and of some seventy winters, 
Thinking him to be an authority on the antiquities 
of the place, I thought it wise to ask him the near- 
est way to the object of our pilgrimage—the battle- 
field of Preston Pans. 

No exception could possibly have been taken to 
the manner in which my inquiry was answered. 
The reply was courteous, simple, and evidently 
given in all sincerity, and was in these words :— 
“I do not know, sir ; I never heard of it ; it did 
not happen in my time.” We thanked the ancient 
mariner for his information, and then continued 
our journey; oe wiser, but at any rate 

a 


not sadder, pilgrims 


Freegrove Road, N. 
Several correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ have 
mentioned instances of stupendous ignorance 
in persons presumably informed of great 
matters and great men. A fact in my own 
experience may be worth noting. Many =~ 
ago, while on a walking tour in the est 
Midlands, I came to a river, and guessed that it 
was Shakespeare’s Avon in its course through 
Warwickshire to meet the Severn near Evesham, 
in Worcestershire. I asked a strapping country 
lad, “ What is the name of that river?” re The 
River,” he replied; and no other name did he 
know. “The River” it was to him, as to his 
ancestors ages before, when they called it “_ 


Henry Geratp Horr. 


Doveras §, vii. 247, 329, 432, 490 ; viii. 
189, 289).—I must fire a parting shot for the good 
Sir James. Refine it as he may, A. J. M. must 
carry on his conscience thé fact that his casual 
remark is calculated to leave a stigma on an heroic 
memory. True that can only be with people who 
do not weigh the evidence ; but there are still some 
such. I have read ‘N, & Q.’ too long to admit 
that A. J. M.’s opinion ranks only with that of 
him “who died o’ Wednesday.” Nevertheless, 
this time he retires with a broken shield. 

Froissart is the only fourteenth-century author 
who mentions the sepulchre of the Lord in con- 
nexion with Bruce’s dying behest. The others 
make the aid of Christians—war with Saracens, 
foes of God, and enemies of Christ—the forefront, 
or the totality, of the mission. The fifteenth-cen- 
tury authorities are of little account. 

Now Froissart gleaned his facts as a flying 
visitor to Scotland. We all admire him. His 
descriptions are admirable. His narrative lives. 
But who ever treated him as an historian, exact, 
verbatim et literatim, before? Barbour, a native 
Scot, travelled and scholarly, made the history of 
Bruce his life work. He loved — second only 


hands, we 


ed through the decayed village, on 


to the king whom ery served and died for, 
and his knowledge of knight’s career is on & 
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scaleaccording. (See ‘The Bruce,’ passim. There 
are not fewer than twenty-two distinct episodes 
carefully noted by Barbour concerning Douglas.) 
On these facts alone is it reasonable to brush aside 
Barbour, to ignore the older authors who corro- 
borate him, to look for the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth in Froissart, and to draw 
an injurious conclusion from a textual criticism, 
as if the Frenchman’s chronicle were verbally in- 
spired? It is not reasonable. It violates the first 
principles of historical criticism. 

If I understand aright, there are but two points 
in A. J. M.’s last note calling for reply. 1. ‘‘To 
travail upon God’s foes.” This, A. J. M. seems 
to contend, means God’s foes at headquarters, the 

ison of the Holy Sepulchre. May I retort 
A. J. M.’s own very unpersuasive reason that 
Bruce did not — The words needed no gloss 
when uttered. ey certainly included the Sara- 
cens in Spain. This is apparent from various 
passages cited on pp. 189, 190, and from the words 
of Froissart on p. 290. Douglas therefore kept his 
vow in fighting against the Saracen in Spain. 

2. “To wage war against God’s enemies ; and 
that enterprise done, then he thought to go forth 
to Jerusalem and to achieve what he was charged 
with.” From this A. J. M. infers that the enter- 
prise was a thing by itself, not a part of the com- 
misssion. Again I demur. The context must be 
looked to. Besides, if one must haggle about the 
meaning of single sentences, achieve (=French 
achever), to complete, to carry through to an end, 
is here used in that sense, just as in the previous 
citation (p. 290, first column) from Froissart. 
Having fought God’s enemies, and so far im- 
plemented the behest, he was to achieve, to carry 
to an end, his commission by burying the heart at 
Jerusalem. A most ample testimony from Frois- 
sart to the fidelity of the Scottish knight. Frois- 
sart is on the side of Douglas, not of A. J. M. 

I regret that my authority No. 11 (p. 191) was 
not intelligible. I thought it plain enough, but a 
a of close commas would have made it plainer 
still For their omission I accept the fullest 
responsibility. I meant to say that the ‘ Buke of 
the Howlat,’ a Scottish poem, had not been cited 

use it was mainly romance. I may add that 
I quoted neither John Major nor the ‘ Book of 
Pluscarden ’ because they are so late. 

I would fain have convinced a contributor such 
as A. J. M. I quit the field, not sure that I have 
not convinced him after all. But whether or no, I 
confidently confront his opinion with the testimony 
of the old historians. Not one of them—not Frois- 
sart himself—affords standing ground for the sug- 
gestion that Douglas wavered from his vow. 

Gro. Nertsoy. 


Watxixe Srarioners (7 8. vii. 428, 516; 
Vili, 234, 333).—Walking stationers forty years 
ago were the most welcome of the weekly visitors 


to scores of Derbyshire villages, for they brought 
to the houses news from the outer world, as well 
as the cheap romances then issued in weekly 
numbers at a penny each, besides the periodicals 
of that day, such asthe Family Herald, Reynolds’s 
Miscellany, London Journal, all published at a 
penny, but for which twopence was the common 
charge. The Weekly Dispatch, almost the only 
London paper sold in the villages, was supplied at 
sixpence, and there was a good little monthly at 
twopence, the Family Friend, which sold largely. 
The walking stationers carried their goods in from 
Derby once or twice a week, and some announced 
their arrival by the tootleofa horn. They carried 
the papers in square tin boxes, slung over the 
shoulder, one behind, the other before, and also 
carried a miscellaneous lot for immediate delivery 
in a loose parcel under the arm. They also came 
on special occasions with “the last dying speech 
and confession” of criminals hanged at Derby, 
Nottingham, Leicester, after each “’sizes.” One 
of these old walking stationers died at Worksop 
about two years ago, at a shop which he had kept 
for over forty years. His name was Job Limb, of 
Mansfield stock. He made regular and long jour- 
neys from Worksop to many villages in Notts and 
Lincolnshire, his best journey, of some weeks’ dura- 
tion, being down the Trent side. He was the first 
in this district who travelled with “parts” supplied 
monthly by London and provincial publishers. He 
made a goodly sum, particularly out of the sale of 
the first parts, which were supplied in those days 
at half cost in any quantity to the walking 
stationers. Tuomas Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


In reply to the notes on David Love by Etcer 
—who therein is most certainly in error, inasmuch 
as by my copy of his ‘ Autobiography’ David Love 
states he began very early in life travelling with 
books, and for some time he pursued that occu- 
pation, varied at times with other pursuits, such 
as schoolmaster, and even coal-miner—I quote the 
following passage from his ‘ Autobiography,’ p. 31, 
which occurs therein su uent to his first mar- 
riage, and which should conclusive on the 
question disputed by ELLcEE :— 

“ Having bought a good stock of books, I set out to 
sell them in the country a long distance from our home, 
being ashamed that any one should know I was again 
turned a flying stationer. I sold them tolerably well, 
sent for more, and carried on the business.” 

Probably it may surprise Ectcee to learn that 
at one time David Love travelled with drapery 
goods, at another with looking-glasses. When 
climbing over a high stile, he stumbled, and in 
falling cracked and smashed the whole of his stock- 
in-trade, which ended his dealing in that class of 
goods. Moreover, on searching, I fail to find that 
David Love ever procured a licence; and it is 
clear, too, that occasionally he had a few of his 
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curious rhyming productions printed, and sang and 
sold them about the country ; and in the later 
years of his long life he more generally pursued 
that course. Among the few queer characters 
Nottingham in my young days I cannot 
7 I remember David Love—or rather ‘Old 
Glory,” the sobriquet he had curiously acquired, 
and was better known by—but his widow, who 
died in 1853, aged eighty-three, I knew very well, 
. 8 in her final illness and a few weeks before her 
death I was called upon to visit the aged widow. 
Prior thereto we were utter strangers. Neverthe- 
less, in the course of my visits the aged widow 
made some strange revelations to me, including 
some relating to her husband. The following may 
be worth noting :-— 

“TI married David Love because he was such a great 
scholar, and when he was my husband I could then trust 
him with, to read and explain to me, the secrets of the 
papers my father on his deathbed confided to my charge, 
proving his kinship to some great and rich families [two 

colnshire baronets).’’ 

Hence it appears that owing to being reputed a 
“ great scholar” David Love gained his third wife, 
who was nearly thirty years his junior, and con- 
cerning whom there evidently exists a genealogical 
azzle of no ordinary interest. In 1821 David 
ve, doubtless presuming upon the information 
he had gained from those papers, positively went 
to claim his relationship to the then head of one 
of those great families; on which occasion, in 
reply to his statement, the aged lady, with some 
heat, and with arm extended towards her visitor, 
exclaimed, “‘ Leave the hall! Leave the hall imme- 
diately! It will be soon enough for you to come 
here to claim your rights when { am carried out of 
these hall doors!” And poor old David was con- 
ducted from the aged lady’s presence and out of 
the hall by her butler, William Thornhill. I may 
add I received the foregoing from an eye-witness 

of the strange scene. . M. 

Corrington, 


These itinerant vendors of chap-books and simi- 
lar wares sometimes assisted in the distribution of 
literature of a higher type. At the end of the 
fourth Tatler it is advertised that “Upon the 
humble petition of running stationers, &., this 
Paper may be had of them, for the future, at the 


rice of one penny. £0. L. APPEeRsoy, 


_Sone-poox anp Snurr-Box compinep (7 
viii. 327).—I know nothing of this combination ; 
but I have seen something of the kind. It is 
rather a rf and flat round box, with two lids, 
the one at the top and the other atthe bottom. If 
you chanced to open the right lid you could take a 
pinch of snuff; but if you happened to open the 
wrong one, instead of snuff you would see a picture 
(a queer or an obscene one). Such snuff-boxes 


ago, and no doubt may still be used, though snuff- 
taking has become less and less fashionable. They 
were sure to be circulated with the bottle by some 
wag whenever a lot of boon companions sat to- 
gether. 


DyaRGEL. 
Paris, 


Writer to tae Sicner (7" viii. 328).— 


The subject of the query by M.B.Cantab. is not an 
office personal to an individual, but a right, now 


practically obsolete, vested in the members of 
a society. The names of existing members will 
be found in the ‘Scottish Law List’ for the current 
year, and reference to back volumes would, of 
course, give the names of deceased — 
OMAD. 


M.B.Cantab. will find a list of the practising 
Writers to the Signet in Oliver and Boyd's ‘ Edin- 
burgh Almanac.’ G. F. R. B. 


Were (7* §, viii. 348).—One of the first schools 
I went to was called Weir House Academy, from 
the fact that it stood by the side of the village 
pond. This was in the Midlands, where this term 
is applied not to every pool, but to the one — 
found near the entrance to a village, in whi 

horses, &c., are washed. 0. C. B. 


A spot by Iffley Lock, near Oxford, where men 
used to go sometimes for pigeon shooting, used to 
be called “The Wires,” and ~~. be connected 
with this word. Ww. Buck.ey. 


At Bibury, Gloucester, the pool below the wear 
thrown across the Coln for purposes of irrigation is 
called locally the Wire Pill. I have always looked 
upon this as a corruption of Wear Pool ; but it is 
possibly good Saxon English. SHERBORNE. 


J. T. F. asks for ponds bearing the name Wire. 
There is one at Whitchurch, in Buckinghamshire, 
which is approached by a lane of the same name, 
The pond lies, as nearly as I can remember, south- 
west of the village. G. 8. B. 


Att Hattows Lonpon (7* §. viii. 
206).—-With reference to the inaccuracies in the 
novel ‘George Geith of Fen Court’ mentioned by 
the Rev. J. Masxett, may I draw his attention 
to the fact that when Sir Robert Walpole was 
asked if he would like a history read to him he 
replied, “ Anything but history, for history must 
be false,” and not “ History is fictitious,” as quoted 
by your correspondent ? 

Heyry Geratp Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Bosstick (7 8. iv. 508 ; viii. 356).—Mr, Sixes 
says, “ Why was a shilling in particular regarded 
as a bribe?” It seems likely that none but 
Messrs, Barrére and Leland, whose guess the ety- 
mology is, so regards it. Bat if anybody does, 


were very common in my parts twenty-five years 


surely the answer is clear, that the coin was al 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


easy one for the giver, and an acceptable one for 
the receiver. We should save ourselves and others 
a great deal of trouble if we would be content 
with reasons on the surface, instead of needlessly 
imagining reasons below it. 
©. F. 8. Warrey, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


SKELETON 1n THE (7" §, viii. 347).— 
The title of the seventeenth chapter of ‘The 
Newcomes’ is “ Barnes’s Skeleton Closet”; and 
Thackeray tells the story of the skeleton in the 
closet somewhere else in that work. I am quite 
sure that Thackeray originated the phrase. 

E, YaRpuey. 


“Wuat IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS IS NOBOBY’S 
pusiness” (7 §, viii. 308).—This proverb occurs 
in Faller’s ‘ Gnomologia,’ 1732, under the form 
‘* Everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” It 
does not seem to be given by Ray in his collection 
of proverbs. Its origin, therefore, may be in date 
intermediate between the two collections. 

F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 

The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 

This saying is attributed to Izaak Walton by 
Hoyt and Ward (‘ Cyclopsedia of Practical Quota- 
tions,’ New York, 1882). The exact reference is 
‘Compleat Angler,’ part i. chap. ii., of which the 
first edition was published in 1653. 

De V. Payey-Payrne. 


Cnartes Crark, or Tornam, Essex (7" 
viii, 307).—This gentleman was a singular charac- 
ter. I knew him well. He amassed a vast supply 
of literature, chiefly of a satirical and whimsical 
tendency. One of his most famous broadsides and 
— is on ‘ Fairlop Fair’ and ‘ Fairlop Oak.’ 

or upwards of twenty years he had a private press 
at his residence, and is honourably noticed by 
Timperley in his ‘Typography.’ I have a portrait 
of him and many of his tractates (which numbered 
sixty or more), and any I have I shall have plea- 
sure in showing or lending to your correspondent. 


C. Goxpine. 
Colchester. 


_ There is a short account of him in the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ and the sources of 
information there named include Lowndes’s ap- 
dix, p. 216-17; Olphar Hamst, ‘ Fictitious 
ames,’ 29, 44, 107, 197; ‘N. & Q.,’ 1"S. v. 
416, 621; 5% S. iv. 464, 521; v. 17, 395; Eyerton 
MS. 2249, f. 109 ; 2250, ff. ya 
UMPHREYS, 
Ealing Dean. 


“CusUS REGIO EJUS RELIGIO” (7 §, viii. 349). 
—The compromise arrived at by ‘The Diet of 
Spires,’ 1526. It does not mean, however, that 

every realm, through its ruler, has the sole right 
te determine the form of religion that shall exist 


within its boundaries”; but rather what it says, 
that the ruler is to decide the religion of bis realm. 
SHERBORNE, 


Famity §. viii. 229).—Martin 
Culpeper, of New College, Oxford, married Letitia, 
daughter of Humf. Clarke, of Kent. See ‘The 
Visitation of Shropshire, 1623, published this 
year by the Harleian Society, vol. xxix. p. 416. 

GUALTERULUS. 


Francesco Repr’s ‘ Bacco 1n Toscana’ (7" §, 
viii. 303).— A fricogno is thus explained in the notes 
to my copy of Redi, by Constantini, 8vo., Parigi, 
1823: “Nome d’una specie d’uva, che non é 
dilettevole a mangiare.” Cuccurucu is “canzone 
cosi detta, perché in esse si replica molte volte la 
voce del gallo,” while the last line, “Tutti cotti,” 
is “uno modo proverbiale, esser cotto come una 
monna (una bertuccia o scimenia) vale esser ubbri- 
cato.” 

The notes to Leigh Hunt's translation of the 
‘Bacco’ are most valuable for the understandin 
of this remarkable poem; not the translation itself, 
for Redi cannot be translated, but only imitated. 
That Redi coined many characteristic words is evi- 
dent from what his commentator says :— 

“Si affatico inoltre il Redi nello investigare le etimo- 
logie italiane et molto contribui a rettificare e ad am- 
pliare il vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca ha 
quali tenea un onorevole posto.” 

It is difficult to believe, after reading the ‘Bacco,’ 
that the author could have been a total abstainer. 
Upon what evidence does Longfellow assert it? 
It is true that he was a very delicate man, and as 
a physician prescribed temperance and other 
natural remedies in preference to drugs, as may 


be seen in his letters. It is true, also, that he be- 
gan a poem in — of pure water, ‘Arianna In- 


ferma, Ditirambo’; but, as Leigh Hunt says, it has 
none of the life and inspiration of the ‘ Bacco,’ and 
was evidently written, as Milton would say, “ with 
his left hand.” I should think he was, like most 
wise men, a moderate drinker, but liked his wine 
good. The words which follow are not those of an 
enemy to wine :— 
Chi l’acqua beve 

Mai non riceve 

Grazie da me: 

Sia pur l’aqua o bianca, o fresca, 

’ tonfani sia bruna. 


O ne’ to 
* * * 
E se a sorte alcun de’ miei 
Fosse mai cotanto ardito, 
Che bevessene un sol dito, 
Di mia man lo strozzarei, &c, 
J. MASsKELL. 


It is not to believe that Redi was a tee- 
totaller, and I think Longfellow stretched an ex- 
pression in the lines quoted by Mr. Boucuigr. 
Leigh Hunt, whose translation lies open before 
me (1825), says in his “Companion No. XXIV.,” 
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‘* He drank very little wine, and was a great diluter 
of it.” The language anent water put into the 
mouth of Bacchus is certainly rather too hearty for 
a teetotaller :— 
If any follower of mine 
Dares so far to forget his wine 
As to drink an atom of water,— 
* Here's the hand should devote him to slaughter. 
Away with all water 
Wherever I come, &c. 

With regard to ‘Il Sidro d’Inghilterra,’ it is 
there singled out for its exceptional strength. Redi 
says elsewhere, “I speak of English beer because 
in our days it is more esteemed than any other.” 

Mr. Bovcutsr, like Hunt, is reminded of the 
excellent ale-song in ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ 
and I recall a very witty one by Francis Beau- 
1005) on ‘The Ex-ale-tation of Ale’ (vide ‘ Poems, 

3 

Whether Redi ever visited England is still un- 
certain. Hunt says that “James II. made a 
Fae request, by his ambassador, Sir William 

rumball, to have the sent him.” He also 
thinks Dryden had the work. 

It may interest Mr. Boucuizr to refer to Prof. 
Huxley's ‘ Critiques,’ where, at PP 221-3, he will 
find an eloquent eulogium on i as an experi- 


mental scientist. Sr. Crain Bappevey. 


“OnE WOODCOCK MAKES NO WINTER” (7% §, 
viii. 288).—“ One swallow maketh not summer, 
nor one woodcock a winter,” is in “ Proverbs,” 
Camden’s ‘Remains Concerning Britain’ (p. 329, 
London, 1870), first published in 1605. 

Ep, 


Ayna §. viii. 327).—At 
the foregoing reference inquiry is made for a por- 
trait of “this lady, who fought in man’s clothes 
in an action against the French fleet in 1662, and 
lies buried in the ish church of Chelsea.” 
Now, I have known several female sailors per- 
sonally, and have met with many others in books; 
but I never heard of Anna Chamberlayne. Where 
is a life of her to be seen; and whence does Mr. 
Ho pew get the facts which I have quoted above ? 
To the best of my recollection (for I write ata 
distance from books) Anna Chamberlayne is not 
in Wilson’s ‘ Wonderful Characters,’ nor in that 
curious book, ‘ Female Warriors,’ which has spoilt 
a good subject by inordinate padding. Nor does 
she appear in the list of female sailors and soldiers 
which I contributed to ‘N. & Q.’ some years 
ago. A. J. M. 

Curistian or Hearnen 
S. viii. 265).—In that storehouse of treasures, the 
sacristy at Chur, there is a large fragment of silken 
web, four or five feet wide and of irregular shape, 
which is said to be part of an ecclesiastical vest- 
ment of the time of Justinian. At any rate, the 
embroidery upon it appears to be certainly of his 


date, for it nds exactly, in style and treat. 
ment, with (for instance) some of the frescoes at 
Ravenna, This embroidery contains, among other 
things, a series of figures of naked men, each of 
whom is fighting with a wild beast. My own 
idea, after having seen the fragment several times, 
was and is that these are figures of Christian 
martyrs in the amphitheatre; but the old 
sacristan, who I suppose represents the opinion of 
local authority, scornfully rejects this notion of 
mine, and constantly affirms that the figures are 
those of gladiators. If so, this piece of heathen 
symbolism nearly ap es in date to that which 
is mentioned by K. P. D. E. A. J. M. 


Game or Goose §, vii. 408; viii. 11, 92).— 
My children very often play upon one of the ori- 
ginal boards to which reference has been made. I 
shall be happy to show it to T. W. R. by appoint- 
ment. Wratr Papworta. 

33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


“Four coRNERS TO MY BED” (7 §. viii. 208, 
275).—The following version was used by an old 
nurse in my grandfather's family, who died in 1818 
at the age of 108, or at least so reputed. The parish 
registers of her birthplace are, unhappily, lost for 
the period required to prove it. The last line of 
the is evidently imperfect 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on! 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels at their head ; 

One to read and one to write, 

And two to guard my bed, 
HERMENTRUDE. 

[Qy. “at night” or “all night” ?) 


Heratpic §, viii. 368).—Fields composed 
of the sub-ordinaries in metal and colour are 
reckoned as neutral, and may be charged with an 
ordinary ora natural figure, either in metal, colour, 
or proper, without violating the cardinal rule 
referred to by S.G. Thus the fur vair is always 
argent and azure, disposed in equal shield-shaped 
forms, but it may receive a charge of either metal 
or colour, or a charge vair may be laid upon either 
metal or colour, or a shield vair is itself a complete 
blazon (Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry,’ vol. i. p. 20). 

ERBERT MaxwELl. 

There are exceptions to the rule, as in the arms 
of Jerusalem, where metal is upon metal. Bat 
the blazonry referred to by S. G., or similar blazons, 
are quite common in English heraldry, as, ¢.g., in 
the coat of Clifford, Chequy or and azure, a fesse 
gules. George Ancvus. 

St, Andrews, N.B, 


Tae Beavtirot Mrs. Harriey (7 §. viii. 
229, 277, 311).—Elizabeth, the daughter of James 
and Eleanor White, of Berrow, co. Somerset, was 
probably baptized in the church of that parish 
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circa 1751, but owing to a noticeable absence of 
entries between 1745 and 1753, no record thereof 
appears in the register. The annexed notice of 
her will be found in Phillips’s ‘ Public Characters,’ 
1806, vol. viii. p. 521 :— 

“During the Vauxhall season in 1777, the celebrated 
Mrs. Hartley, the actress, was at Vauxhall with a party 
of friends, enjoying the pleasures of that delightful spot. 
In the course of the evening this lady and her friends 
were most unseasonably broken in upon and disturbed 
by a man whose name was George Robert Fitzgerald. 
On that occasion Mr. Dudley afforded his protection to 
Mrs. Hartley, against the rude attacks of Mr. Fitzgerald ; 
the consequence was that he was challenged by, an 
met him afterwards at a coffee-house in the Strand, 
where Mr, Fitzgerald received that chastisement which 
his insolence demanded. This rencontre happened while 
Mr. Dudley was editor of the Morning Post.” 

Burke, in his ‘Extinct Baronetage,’ writing of 
the Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley, says :— 

“ He married Mary, daughter of James White, Esq., 
of Berra, in Somersetshire. In his earlier years, the 
warmth of his temperament betrayed him, notwith- 
standing his cloth, into several quarrels. The cause of 
two of these rencontres (with Messrs. Fitzgerald and 
Miles) is said to have been Mrs. Hartley, an actress, 
celebrated for her beauty, who, singularly enough, after 
the lapse of half a century, died on the very same day 
with her quondam champion.” 

Mrs. Hartley is thus noticed in Gent. Mag., 
June, 1782, vol. lii. p. 309 :— 

“Lately, in the South of France, Mrs, Hartley, the 
celebrated actress.” 

And at p. 357 (July, 1782) this appears :— 

“ The report of Mrs. Hartley’s death is not true; that 
lady now resides at Orleans in good health, and passes 
by the name of White.” 

The entry of her burial in the parish register of 
Woolwich, co. Kent, reads :— 

P. 182, No, 1452. Elizabeth White, King Street, 
Chapel February 6, 1824, 73 years. Carried to Union 


Her will, as “Mrs. Elizabeth White, of the 
— of Woolwich, co. Kent, spinster,” dated 
‘an. 25, 1824, was proved Feb. 25, 1824 (P.C.C., 
127 Erskine). In it she mentions her sister Lady 
Mary Bate Dudley, and her husband, Sir Henry. 
She bequeathed 100/. stock Three per Cent. Con- 
solidated Bank Annuities to the Covent Garden 
Theatrical Fund. Daniet 
84, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Dr. Kusser (7 S. viii. 368).—The gentleman 
after whom Mr. Davis inquires is probably the 
Rev. Dr. William Kuper (not Kusser), many years 
chaplain to the Queen Dowager Adelaide at St. 
James’s. He was a native of Germany and a 
Lutheran. He was father of the late Admiral Sir 
Augustus Leopold Kuper, G.C.B., who died about 

or four years ago. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, 


information as to the authorship of ‘ Lilliput 
Levée.’ I have always unders that the book 
was written by W. B. Rands, under the nom de 
plume of Matthew Browne. Why has the book 
not been reprinted? It was the source of much 
amusement to both juveniles and their elders 
twenty years ago. Copies of it at the present 
time seem to be exceedingly scarce. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


or Swansea (7" §. viii. 289).—The 
name of Anne Hatton is prefixed in the British 
Museum Catalogue to the annexed works of Anne 
of Swansea, authoress of ‘ Cambrian Pictures’:— 


Poetic Trifles. Waterford, 1811, 

Secret Avengers. A Romance, 4 vols, Lond., 1815. 

Chronicles of an Illustrious House; or, the Peer, the 
comm and the Hunchback, A Novel. 5 vols, Lond., 


Gonzalo de Baldivia; or, a Widow's Vow. A Romantic 
Legend. 4 vols. Lond., 1817. 

Secrets in Every Mansion; or, the Surgeon’s Memo- 
randum Book. 5 vols, Lond., 1818, 

Cesario Rosalba; or, the Oath of Vengeance. A 
Romance. 5 vols. Lond., 1819, 

Lovers and Friends; or, Modern Attachments. A 
Novel. 5 vols. Lond., 1821. 

Guilty or not Guilty; or, a Lesson for Husbands. A 
Tale, 5vols. Lond., 1822, 
— ‘sa Riddle, A Romantic Tale. 4 vols, Lond., 

4, 
Deeds of the Olden Times. A Romance. 5 vols. 
Lond., 1826. 
Peregrine’s Heiress. A Novel, 5vols. Lond, 


ae Fitzgerald. An Irish Tale, 5 vole, Lond,, 
Danie. 


34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 
By a curious coincidence, a lengthy account of 
this worthy appeared in Cymru Fu (Weekly Mail), 


iff, the same week that Mr. Bovucuter’s 
query was published in these columns. 
Arraur Mex. 


Apetarp or Bata (7* §. viii. 346).—H. pz 
B. H. has surely forgotten Alexander Neckham, 
Robert Grosseteste, Roger Bacon, William Occam 
(“the Invincible Doctor”), Thomas Bradwardine, 
Robert Holcot, and Walter Burley, all born before 
the dawn of the fourteenth century. Adelard, or 
Athelard, of Bath, is not the strange name to some 
that it would appear to be to H. pz B. H., and I 
would refer him for information to Henry Morley’s 
‘ First Sketch of English Literature,’ pp. 45-6. 
Sr. 
There is an account of him, with references to 
sources of information, in the ‘ wie of 
National Biography,’ vol. i. Ww. C. B, 
[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. ] 


Goppams (7 §. viii. 288).—A few 
years since I was having my haircut in a cathedral 


Source or Battaps (7 §, viii. 227, 297).— 
Mr. Parrersow, at the second reference, desires 


city when a French lady entered the shop, and my 
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hair-dresser conversed fluently with her in her 
native tongue. When she had left the shop I 
spoke to him about his French. He told me that 
when he was eighteen years of age he went to 
Paris to be an apprentice there for three years, so 
that he might acquire a conversational knowledge of 
the French language, and be able, when he set up 
for himself in England, to advertise himself as 
from So-and-So’s in 

ings came to after he resi our years 
in Basie He fold me that during the whole of 
that time his master and mistress and fellow ap- 
prentices never once called him by his proper 
name. “They always called me ‘the little God- 
dam,’ because I was an Englishman.” 

Curnpert Bepe. 

In Lord Mahon’s (the late Lord Stanhope’s) 
* Historical Essays,’ p. 30 (Murray, 1849), it is 
said, on the authority of ‘ Memoirs concerning the 
Maid’ (‘ Collection,’ vol. viii. p. 273), that Joan of 
Arce when before Orleans was asked to dine off 
a shad fish before going to the fight. She replied, 
“Tt shall not be eaten till supper, by which time 
we will return by way of the bridge, and brin 
back with me as prisoner a Goddam, who shal 
eat his share of it.” Lord Stanhope adds :— 

** This nickname of Goddam—which in more angry 
times than the present we have often heard muttered 
behind our countrymen in the streets of Paris—was, we 
had always fancied, of very modern origin. Till now we 
could not trace it higher than Beaumarchais in his 
‘Mariage de Figaro.’ We now find, however, that all 
future anti-Anglicans may plead for it, if they please, 
the venerable antiquity of four centuries and the high 
precedent of Joan of Arc.” 
This essay first appeared in the Quarterly Review, 
No. 138, March, 1852. T. Lewis O. Daviess, 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Mr. Warrety Warp asks what authority the 
author of a ‘ Tour in Normandy’ had for asserting 
that the English had been called Goddams in 
France for the last five centuries. It is certain 
that they were habitually described under that 
name by Joan of Arc four centuries before the 
publication of that work ; and it is probable that 
she did not invent the term, but simply applied to 
her enemies an expression in general use, an 
which may have dated from the wars of the third 
Edward. E. B. ve F. 


See ‘A Oursory History of Swearing,’ by Julian 
Sharman, p. 45, for the use made of this word by 
Joan of Arc ; also p. 52 for a reference to Henry 
VL. as “ little King Goddam.” T. W. F. 

[Other replies are acknowledged.] 


as vsep By Keats (7* §. 
viii. 229, 316). —Your correspondent at the second 
reference inquires as to the meaning of soother in 
the line— 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 


There can be little doubt that Keats has used the 


word in the sense of “sweeter.” But whence did 

Keats obtain this sense? Had he in his mind, as 

he wrote, Milton’s well-known line— 

The soothest shepherd that e’er pip’t on plains 
¢Comus," 823) ? 

Did he understand soothest as equivalent to 

sweetest, confounding it with swoot, swoote, swote = 

sweet, used by Chaucer, &c.? 

F. O. Brrxseck Terry. 


Inscriptions on Monuments (7* §, 
viii. 348).—Mr. Lovett will find copies of the in- 
scriptions on the monuments to Steele at Car- 
marthen and Llangunnor in my ‘Life of Richard 
Steele,’ vol. ii. pp. 319, 327; or in Spurrell’s ‘ Car- 
marthen.’ G. AITKEN, 
12, Hornton Street, Kensington, W. 


Portrait or Burns (7 8. viii. 247).—Ex- 
quirer is referred to a letter which appeared in 
the Globe newspaper of Nov. 6, wherein it is autho- 
ritatively stated that Burns never sat to Raeburn. 
GUALTERULUS. 


Sovrnwark Farr (7 §. viii. 289, 378).—See 
its history from first to last in ‘Old and New 
London,’ vol. vi. pp. 58,59. Mus Ursanvs. 


Lrrerary Praciarism (7* §, viii. 326).—Tenny- 
son, in ‘ Tithonus, surpasses both Marston and 
Reynolds in the expression of the thought common 
to all three. I do not know where in his poems to 
look for a grander image than he makes of it. It 
is to Aurora that Tithonus speaks :— 

Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine 

Ere yet they blind the stars, and the wild team 

That love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 

And shake the darkness fram their loosened manes, 

And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. OR 


Norcuett viii. 268).—I give the follow- 
ing from my ‘Supplementary English Glossary’:— 

“ Nochell—To cry nochell in the extract seems 
mean the same as a word which was added to our lam 
guage towards the end of 1880, to ‘ Boycott,’ though pro 
bably Gaffer Block only said that he would not be 
responsible for debts contracted by his wife. The word 


“ Will. The first I think on is the King’s majesty (God 
bless him !) him they cried nochell. 

“a -. hat, as Gaffer Block of our town cried his 
e 

“ Will. I do not know what he did; but they voted that 
nobody should either borrow or lend, nor sell nor 
with him, under pain of their displeasure.—‘ Dialogue 
Oxford Parliament,’ 1681 (Harl. Misc., ii. 114).” 

“ Nichill.— There is an Officer in the Exchequet, 
called Clericus Nihilorum, or the Clerk of the Nichills, 
who maketh a Roll of all such sume as are nichill’d by 
the Sheriff upon their estreats of the Green Wax, whet 
| such sums are set on persons either not found, or not 

found solvible.’-—Fuller, ‘ Worthies,’ chap. xxv.” 


T. Lewis O. Davzss. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


d | seems the same as Nichill, 9.v. :— 
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on Carats §, viii. 206, 352). 
—Is not the reason given at the last reference why 
the left leg is put foremost in marching, and placed 
first in the stirrup or on the step of a bicycle, the 
wrong one? Very few animals move the fore and 
hind leg on the same side together, and I opine 
that men are usually left legged because they are 
right handed. It is —_ the case that the 
stepping into the saddle with the left leg leaves 
the right hand more free to take the reins, as also 
to grasp the saddle. Very few of us, I suppose, 


kick with the left leg, that being an act which 
does not necessarily bring the arm into Dg lo 
. 


Moyey Droprrers (7"*S. viii. 367).—An extract 
from “The London Guide and Stranger’s Safeguard 
against the Cheats, Swindlers, and Pickpockets, &c. 
8 Gentleman who has made the Police of the 

tropolis an object of Enquiry twenty-two years. 
London, 1819,” 12mo., will answer this query :— 

“ Money-droppers are no other than gamblers who 
contrive that method to begin play. It is an almost 
obsolete practice : and its twin-cheat, ring-dropping, not 
less disused ‘What is this?’ says the dropper. ‘My 
wiggy ! if this is not a leather purse with money! Ha! 
ha! ha! Let’s have a look at it.’ While he unfolds its 
contents his companion comes up and claims a title to a 
share. ‘Not you, indeed!’ replies the finder; ‘this 
gentleman was next to me, was not you, sir?’ To 
which the countryman assenting, or, ee pe insisting 
+ ge his priority, the finder declares himself no churl in 
the business, offers to divide it into three parts, and 
points out a public house at which they may share the 
contents and drink over their good luck, &c. The found 
money is counterfeit, or screens, or else Fleet notes, They 
drink An old friend comes in, whom the finder can 
barely recognize, but remembers him by piecemeal. La 
bagatelle, the draught-board, or cards, exhibit the means 
of staking the easily-acquired property, so lately found, 
but which they cannot divide just now, for want of 
change. The countryman bets, and if he loses is 
called on to pay: if he wins, ’tis added to what is coming 
to him out of the purse. If, after an experiment or two, 
ef discover he has little or no money, they run off, 

leave him to answer for the reckoning, &c,”—P, 69. 


It is an early form of the “confidence trick” and 
“ting-dropping.” AtrreD WALLIs. 


[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. | 


§. viii. 307).—J. T. Brockett, in his 
‘Glossary of North Country Words,’ says that it 
is derived from the Saxon cerra, vie flexio, diver- 
ticulum, from cyrran, to turn, a chare being a 
turning from some superior street; and that it is 
not quite peculiar to Newcastle, although nearly 
80. ere is the Gaunless Chare and the Wear 
Chare, at Bishop Auckland, lanes leading re- 

ively to the stream “at the very confluence 
which,” says Camden, “stands Auckland.” 

Messrs. Vint and Anderson, in their ‘ History 
of Newcastle,’ give the following laughable mis- 
understanding, which happened at one of the 
assizes some years ago. One of the witnesses in a 


criminal trial swore that “he saw three men come 
out of a chare foot.” “Gentlemen of the jury,” 
exclaimed the learned judge, “you must pay no 
regard to that man’s evidence ; he must be insane.” 
But the foreman, smiling, assured the judge that 
they understood him very well, and that he spoke 
the words of truth and soberness. The late Lord 
Chancellor Eldon was born in a chare-foot, and in 
a facetious moment admitted it. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


I find the word in no other dictionary than 
Webster's, where it is given thus: “ Chare, n., a 
narrow street (prov. Eng.), Halliwell.” But I 
think its derivation is the same as that of the word 
char, thus given by Skeat: “ Char (2), a turn of 
work (E.). Also chare, chore, chewre ; M.E. cher, 
char, orig. a turn.” And so Manor Chare, Pad- 
ding Chare, would mean Manor Turning, Pud- 
ding Turning; that is to say, the turning of the 
road to go to the manor, the turning of the road to 
go to the house where the pudding is made, or 
DNARGEL. 

aris. 


This is the same word as shear, or cut, easy of 
application to a road or lane, 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
(Other replies are acknowledged with thanks. ] 


“Bettep Witt” (7™ §. viii. 266).—I was glad 
to read Mr. Boucuter’s letter relative to ‘‘ Belted 
Will” Howard, and hope it may elicit further 
information, in addition to that which is generally 
known, respecting that almost legendary character 
in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 
Sir Walter was rarely deterred by an anachronism, 
whether in his poetry or prose writings—as witness, 
inter alia, the introduction of Amy Robsart into 
‘ Kenilworth’—when it made for the interest of 
the tale he had in hand. The anachronism in the 
instance of Belted Will has been, indeed, frankly 
admitted by him in his notes to canto iv. of the 
‘Lay.’ In note 7 to st. vi. of that canto he 
acknowledges that “ by a poetical anachronism he 
is introduced into the romance a few years earlier 
than he actually flourished.” The Lord William 
Howard thus designated was the second—Scott 
erroneously says the third—son of Thomas Howard, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk (beheaded in 1572 for his 
complicity with Mary, Queen of Scots), by his 
second marriage, and grandson of Henry, the 
accomplished Earl of Surrey, executed by order of 
Henry VIII. in 1547. In right of his wife, Eliza- 
beth, sister of Lord Dacre of Gillesland, who died 
without heirs male in the eleventh year of Eliza- 
beth, Lord William Howard succeeded to Naworth 
Castle, in Cumberland, and became, in conse- 
quence, Warden of the Western Marches. He 
likewise acquired by the same marriage the site 
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on which Castle Howard was erected, and was the 
ancestor of the present Earls of Carlisle. 

Notwithstanding his father’s attainder, Lord 
William was restored in blood, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, in 1603, upon the accession of James I. 
It seems, however, like bringing down a mythical 
hero of romance, who could boast that none 

In field or foray slack, 
Saw the blanche lion e’er fall back, 
to very matter-of-fact proportions when it is stated 
that towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign and 
during the earlier years of the seventeenth century 
he occupied lands contiguous to Enfield Chase, 
and even, according to one account, paid poor’s 
rate at Ponder’s End from 1600 to 1623. The 
rolls of the manor cf East Barnet contain many 
surrenders to the use of William Howard, Esq., 
“son of Lord William Howard, one of the sons of 
Thomas, the late Duke of Norfolk,” the earliest 
dating from about 35 Eliz.; but I have been unable 
to discover from what period the connexion of the 
Howards with the Chase commenced. The son 
here mentioned, afterwards Sir William Howard, 
Knt., of Brafferton, co. York, died without issue 
(Collins’s ‘ Peerage’). The property at East Bar- 
net bordering upon the Chase, with which he 
was camectel, at that time styled Mount Pleasant, 
is now known as Belmont. Belted Will, accord- 
ing to the ‘ Peerage,’ died in 1640. 
Frepx. Ons. Cass. 
Monken Hadley Rectory, 


The late Canon Ornsby collected all that is 
known about him in the volame of ‘ Naworth 
Household Books’ printed for the Surtees Society. 
He says “it is somewhat uncertain when the 
sobriquet of ‘ Belted Will’ became attached to 
him”; but as his old belt used to be shown at 
Naworth, he concludes that the name was well 
known before Sir Walter Scott used it. We may 
accept this statement the more readily, because 
the editor had to demolish several legends about 
him. Lord William died on or about Oct. 7, 1640, 
at Greystock, and was there buried, w 

. C. B. 


[Many replies have been received.] 


“Tae Liver or it” §, viii. 367).—If in 
some parts of England the expression “liver of 
the nail” is used for the quick of the nail, it is 
curious that in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words’ one of the meanings given 
to the word “liver” should be “quick, active, 
lively,” a definition quoted from Palagrave. 

R. B. Jounsoy. 


Painters anp Booxsetiers (7" §, viii. 367). 
There was a J. Walthoe at the sign of the “ Black 
Lion,” Chancery Lane, in 1684, In that year he 
issued a curious old book of folk-lore called ‘ The 
Pandemonium; or, the Devil’s Cloyster, &c. 


Timperley refers to J. Walthoe, and quotes Dun- 
ton. Has Mr. Rernotps seen a ‘ Table of Places 
in England and Wales with their Earliest Speci- 
mens of Typography,’ by W. H. Allnutt, in the 
Transactions of the Library Association for 18781 
Several Staffordshire places are named. 
A. L, 
Ealing Dean. 


Your correspondent should apply to Mr. Rupert 
Simms, bookseller, Newcastle-under-Lyme, who 
has been collecting for the a of Staf- 
fordshire. 


Crovewort (7" §. viii. 347).—Is not clove- 
wort a pink, so called on account of its smell? 
In the Wakefield market I have + gee seen 
the single pink-coloured pinks sold under the 
name of clove-flowers, cloves, or clove pinks, and 
in vol. Sowerby’s ‘ vant 
ca us is given as clove-pink or clove-gilly- 

Cockayne’s ‘ Saxon Leechdoms,’ &c., has “ Clove- 
wort, or batrachion (Ranunculus acris)”; but the 
clovewort of our later herbalists 
is avens, or herb-bennet (Geum urbarum). Is it 
possible that it is to the latter that the name is 
still applied in Northamptonshire? ©. O. B. 


Anyticipations or Mopgrn Inventions §, 
viii. 365).—A similar engine, in use among the 
Venetians, is described by B. Randolph, ‘ Archi- 

lago,’ 1687, p. 70. It held “five es, each 
Fring severally at a certain time, and carry several 
bullets...... They......have a touch, to reach from 
one chamber to the other.” 

Andrew Marvell, in his ‘ Rehearsal Transpros’d, 
1672, p. 30, mentions ancient attempts to make 
a Suez Canal, whereupon Richard Leigh, in the 
* Transproser Rehears’d,’ 1673, p. 119, adds, “Who 
can tell at how great a distance every breath of 
moving air may continue articulate? Especially, 
if vocaliz’d in Sir S. Moreland’s 


Tae Reoister or St. Mary 
Haw (7* 8. viii. 307, 376).—In September last I 
was examining a large MS. collection which has 
recently come into my ion, some of the 
books and documents in it relating to many places 
of interest in and around the City, when I found a 
priced catalogue of Sir Peter Thompson’s MSS. 
and library, sold by auction in 1815, and which 
evidently showed that some of my MSS. came 
from the collection of the well-known eighteenth 
century — In this catalogue I noticed that 
there was “ ome of the Parish Church of 


Woolchurch, a MS. on vellum,” which sold for 
2l. 12s. 6d. Knowing that the Rev. J. M. 8. 
Brooke, the rector of the united parishes of St. 
Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw 
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(Lombard Street), had printed in 1886 the register 
book of his parishes, and that there did not appear 
to be any portion of his registers missing, I wrote 
to Mr. Brooke informing him of the note I had 
discovered, and, as I did not know of any parish 
called Woolchurch, would he kindly examine his 
books and see if any portion was defective ; and I 
suggested that probably the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts or other parochial volume may have been 
meant when simply cataloguing as “register.” I 
was anxiously waiting for his promised reply upon 
his returning to town, when, to my surprise, and 
without further communication with me, he adver- 
tised for the missing volume—first through the 
newspapers, and lastly in your own columns. I 
have thought it better to explain fully how the 
inquiry came about, as it must not be taken for 

ted that it was a register book of St. Mary 

oolchurch Haw at all, but rather, as I believe, a 
churchwardens’ book, or a register of some parish 
in Kent or Surrey. 

While writing upon the subject, permit me to say 
that the “Abstract of an original deed,” dated 
1702, relating to the Backwell family and the old 
house called “The Unicorn,” next “The Grass- 
hopper,” in Lombard Street, printed by Mr. 
Brooke at p. lxiii of his appendix to his tran- 
script of the registers of his united parishes, was 
kindly communicated by me to him, I having the 
original deed in my London collection of MSS., 
but for some reason or other Mr. Brooke has not 
mentioned this. In years to come inquiry may be 
made whence was the information obtained, and 


where is the original deed ? T. C. Nosiz. 
Greenwood Road, London, 
Avrnors or QuoraTions Wantep (7* viii. 


369).— 
The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole, &c. 
The above line (misquoted by your correspondent) is 


‘from Pope’s imitation of Chaucer's ‘Wife of Bath,’ 


1, 298, Frepx. Ruz. 
“T hold a mouse’s hert not worth a leek 
That hath but oon hole to aterte to.” 
Chaucer, Prologue to ‘ Wyfe of Bath,’ v. 572, 
C. A. Pyne, 
“The mouse that hath but one hole is quickly taken.” 
Herbert. 
A. L. Humuprers, 
(Other contributors supply the reference to Chaucer.] 


Miscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
The Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft . By 
Man Marshall 2 cols. (Bentley & Son. 
To a full comprehension of the mate! of Shelley's 
life a memoir of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley is neces- 
tary. This is now supplied in two handsome and delight- 
ful volumes, the interest and value of which extend far 
beyond the circle of Shelley worshippers. The life which 
now for the first time sees the light is such as a woman 
only could have written. A woman’s perceptions and 


instincts are requisite to read the characters that are 
brought on the stage, and a woman’s grasp of the value 
of domestic incidents is necessary to give the whole its 
thrilling actuality and its sweetness of proportion, Ina 
sense Mrs. Marshall holds a brief. She has in a hotly- 
contested dispute to secure the reader's sympathies for 
one side. In this she is completely successful, and the 
reader who rises with delight from the perusal of her 
work must be a strong partisan if conviction does not 
wait upon gratification, This result, moreover, is due to 
logic rather than appeal. Furnished by Sir Percy and 
Lady Shelley with the MS. journals and letters in their 
possession, she supports her views and statements by in- 
disputable authority, The result is a book of fine literary 
flavour and a series of portraits of admirable fidelity and 
interest. 

Considering the historic importance of the characters 
and the calamitous issue of the main action, the moral of 
the story is singularly commonplace. The one lesson, 
beyond the advantage of the kind of morality it is the 
custom to decry as Philistine, is that it is dangerous to 
introduce into a young ménage a young and an attractive 
sister of the bride. To tell us this needs “ no ghost come 
from beyond the ve.” The lesson is, however, sternly 
taught. When, almost at the outset of the story, Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin eloped with Shelley, her sub- 
sequent husband, Jane Clairmont, her half-sister, accom- 
panied her in her flight, remaining for years her com- 
panion. When Mary retired, Jane, or Claraasshe elected 
to call herself, remained conversing with Shelley upon 
subjects of all others the most dangerous between a young 
ro sensitive girl already in a false and compromisi 
position and a male companion. A scene (vol. i. pp. 9 
shows a climax of hysteria on the part of the girl, the 
danger of which a woman of more experience than Mary 
would have at once understood, Here is the conclusion : 
“ I repeated one of my own poems to her.” It is Shelley 
who speaks or writes, ‘‘ Our conversation, though inten- 
tionally directed to other topics, irresistibly recurred to 
these. Our candles burned low: we feared they would 
not last until daylight. Just as the dawn was struggling 
with moonlight, Jane remarked in me that unutterable 
—— which had affected her with so much horror 
before ; she described it as expressing a mixture of deep 

d and i power over her. I covered my 
face with my hands, and spoke to her in the most studied 
gentleness. It was ineffectual ; her horror and agony in- 
creased even to the most dreadful convulsions. She 
shrieked and writhed on the floor,” and so forth. All 
this tells its own tale, To this undesirable form of inti- 
macy is attributable no inconsiderable portion of the 
obloquy to which in subsequent years the Shelleys were 
subject. 

It is impossible to follow Mrs, Marshall through her 
admirably accomplished task. Of Shelley himself, of 
Byron, of Trelawny, of Leigh Hunt, and of Godwin. 
with the whimsical contrast between his theories and 
his practices, and of his baneful influence over the lives 
of his children, a brilliant account is given. Into the 
very soul of her heroine Mrs, Marshall has entered, and 
the portrait of the woman is unsurpassable. Shelley is 
drowned at the close of the first volume. His influence 
is felt throughout. The matter in the second volume is 
principally new, and is of much interest. To the person- 
ality of Shelley it must be attributed that the first 
volume, though a portion of its information has been 
discounted, is, on the whole, the more fascinating. 


How to Catalogue a Library. By Henry B, Wheatley, 
F.8.A, (Stock.) 

Mr. WHEATLEY's volume confers lustre upon the series 

in which it appears. Not only does it contain a large 
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amount of bibliographical information, all conveyed in 
the pleasantest way, it is a practical treatise upon 
cataloguing, a pursuit many have begun with a light 
heart and laid aside with a feeling akin to despair. To 
all in control of libraries, to the collector as much as 
the librarian, the book directly appe: and the in- 
formation under the head of ‘‘ How to Treat a Title- 
Page” is of supreme value. For the benefit of his 
readers, moreover, is issued an abridged list of the 
Latin names of places which to those who do not pos- 
sess the two series of the invaluable ‘ Typographical 
Gazetteer’ of Cotton will be of highest importance. 
Under the head of “ Dates” information which, though 
known, of course, to bibliographers, is anything rather 
than a general possession, is furnished. We wonder, for 
instance, how many can read the date on the Aldine 
Aristophanes, mirp, or this, which we see for the first 
time in Mr, Wheatley’s book, mvicxx1. In whatever 
light this little volume is — it is a prize. Its 
size is out of all proportion to its worth, 


New Studies in Old Subjects. By J. A. Sparvel-Bayly, 
F.8.A. (Stock.) 
He must be a bold man who, without a A pretence of 
independent research, ventures to rehandle such over- 
worn themes as Archbishop Becket, Mary Stuart, and 
the story of the Armada. It is with such subjects, trite 
as well as old, that Mr. Sparvel-Bayly undertakes to 
deal. His essays, if somewhat slight, are agreeable 
reading enough, but they appeal to the general reader 
rather than to the historical student or antiquarian. 
In his interesting paper on ‘ Pews of the Past’ the writer 
has missed the earliest reference to the subject in Lang- 
land's ‘ Vision concerning Piers the Plowman’ ;— 
Ich am ywoned sitte 
Yparroked in puwes.—C. vii. 144; 

and it is disappointing to find a chapter on “ Good Queen 
Bertha ” without so much asa word of reference to the 
“ goose- foot” and other strange legendary accretions that 
have grown around her memory. When Mr. Sparvel-Bayly 
calls an infant in swaddling clothes a “ chrism child,” 
he evidently means a “chrisom” child (p. 177); but 
what “‘a sword of balon” is, with which he equips Sir 
Roger de Trumpington (p. 169), we can hardly conjec- 
ture. Possibly laton, latten, is the word intended. 


The Magazine of Art, (Cassell & Co.) 

Tue new volume of the Magazine of Art maintains its 
well-established supremacy of interest. Very pleasantly 
varied is the literature, and the illustrations cover a wide 
range. Still greater luxury is promised in the forth- 
coming volume, but it is not easy to see how the present 
is to be surpassed. Among the prose contributors are 
Mr. William M. Rossetti, Mr. W. Cosmo Monkhouse, Mr. 
J, B. Hodgson, R.A., Mr. Frith, R.A, Mr. W. J. Law- 
rence, Mr. G, F. Watts, R.A., Mr. Madox Brown, and 
Mr. F. G. Stephens, Among their contributions not 
the least interesting is Mr. Rossetti’s paper, in three 

ts, on the portraits of his brother Dante Gabriel. So 
nteresting is this, it is enough largely to promote the 
eale of the magazine among Rossetti worshippers. Mr. 
Wallis's ‘The Habit does not Make the Monk ’ is per- 
haps the most attractive picture in the volume. A good 
deal is written on ‘Art in the Theatres,’ the subject 
being treated in the practical way by Mr. Telbin and 
Mr. Augustus Harris. Pictures of Mr, Irving's revival 
of ‘Macbeth’ are also given. It is impossible to go 
through the letterpress or the illustrations. As regards 
the latter, indeed, the subject is inexhaustible. Special 
attention may, however, be directed to the portraits of 
painters, That of Madox Brown, by himself, is specially 
excellent, Millet is, of course, largely represented. Mr. 


Furniss supplies the comic element. At whatever 
the volume is opened to entertain or to 
light awaits the reader, 

The Light of Asia ; or, the Great Renunciation, by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.LE., &c., has been issued 
Messrs, Triibner & Co, in a cheap but attractive 
artistic guise. 

Tue penultimate number of Ze Livre opens with 
further particulars of the Nouvelle Revue, by which it is 
to be succeeded. I[t contains, in addition, a further and 
final instalment of the letters of the Comte de Keenig to 
Casanova. These deal | principally with historical mat- 
ters—the conquests of Napoleon, the fall of Venice, &c., 
and include some scarcely concealed gratification at the 
English naval victory of St. Vincent. M. Lemercier de 
Neuville gives an account of the origin of the Théatre 
de la Rue de la Santé. An excellent illustration is sup- 
of the library of the former College of Jesuits of 

heims, 1685. This fine edifice is now the Lingerie de 
Hopital Général, 


Srxce the preparation of the ‘Chaucer Concordance’ 
has been resumed very generous help has been given by 
ladies and gentlemen both here and in America. A few 
parts, however, yet remain to be undertaken, and Mr. 
Graham, 4, Queen’s Terrace, Maidenhead, will be pleased 
to hear from any one who will assist in preparing the 


slips. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, qu 1 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

K, A. N. W, (“To Pay the Piper”’).—French “ payer 
les violons,” This question has been often asked in 
*N. & Q.,.” and no very definite information has been 
elicited. The expression is supposed to take its rize in 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin. See especially 34 8. ii. 412. 
—(“ Roland for an Oliver.”) Roland and Oliver are said 
(1* 8, ii. 132) to be the names of two steeds (others say 
pages) belonging to Charlemagne, who were of y 
merit and renown, A “Roland for an Oliver” thus 
meant “tit for tat.” 

A. Fats (“Grinning Match ”),—It was the custom at 
country fairs for yokels to grin through a horse-collar. 
Whoever was judged to have made the ugliest grimace 
carried off a small prize. 

F. Green (“‘ Ye’ for ‘ the’ ”),—See 4 §, ii, 322, 359, 
429, 545; 5th S. i, 29, 76. 

F. R. O'Frianertis (“ Book-plate ”).—We can neither 
reproduce nor answer your question, 

8. I. B. (“Schoolboy Slang’’).—The subject is too 
wide to be opened out “ with a light heart.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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AMILY HISTORY.—For information and assist- 
ence in compiling Pedigrees address case of 
Hickling, Stationer, 38, Museam-street, W.C. 


-PLATES, in Medizval aad Modern styles, 
ED and ENGRAVED on , and Steel, 
MORING, First Avenue High Hol- 


SOTHBRAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS 
. ond-hand and New), BOOK BINDERS (in high-class 
styles for the “Private or in strong plain bindi for" Public 
Institutions), PUBLISHERS (including Mr. Gould's W Works). 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 3s. 6d. post free. 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of (published 
Monthly, over Forty Years). Specimen Number post free. 
Telegraphic address, “‘ Bookmen, London.” Code, Unicode. 
136, Strand, W.C. ; and 36, Piccadilly, W. 


IBLIOPHILE—NEW CATALOGUE (Z). 
VALUABLE, RARE, and CURIOUS BOOKS of all Classes 
prised by the Collector. Over 1,200 lots.—KERR & RICHARDSON, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUE 67 now ready, post free six stamps. 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


WLR. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
4 and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to 

Transfer of Literary Property 

obtained. Twenty years’ experience. 

tion free.—la, oster-row, 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
RIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 


London : STONEMAN, 67, ng 


Now ready, crown Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. (post, 3d. extra), 
RINTERS’ VOCABULARY. A Collection of 


some 2,500 Technical Terms, Phrases, Abbreviations, and other 
Expressions, mostly relating to Letterpress Be ert many of which 
have been in use since the time of Caxton. C.T.JACOBL Ahandy 

for Printers, Authors, and P nblishers, as the Work contains 
many Bibliographical! References, and shows the Marks and Signs used 
by Correctors of the Press, and Sizes of Types, graduated and named. 

:—** Authors may consult it with advantage.” 
ish :—" Mr. Jacobi has been a careful student.” 

Chiswick Press, 21, Took’ beourt, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 


HE INDEX LIBRARY. Edited by W. P. W. 
PHILLIMORE, M.A. B.O.L. Issued Annual Sub- 
scription, One Guinea. Tie’ following Volumes are now ready :— 


NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND sy proved in the Court of 
the Archdeacon of Northampton, 1510 to 1652. Royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt, price 10s. 6d. 

ERY PROCEEDINGS, and Answers, temp. Charles I. 

1.1. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. 

COMPOSITION PAPERS. Index Nominum. Vol. I. 

AtoF. Price 10s. 6d. 


London: CHAS. J. CLARK, 4, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.O. 


BRAND & 
BEEF 
BOUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
Containing the following Stories, &c. :— 


LITTLE FANNY PRESCOTT. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 

Author of * Blade-o'-Grass,’ ‘The Nine of Hearts,’ ‘Great 
Porter Square,’ ‘The House of White Shadows, * Devlin 
the Barber,’ ‘ What Became of Mr. Blindweed,’ &c. 

AT TWELVE TO-NIGHT. 


By C. L. PIRKIS, 
Author of ‘ Lady Lovelace,’ ‘ Judith Wynne,’ ‘ At the 
oment of Victory,’ &c. 


A STRANGE WEDDING, 
By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘ Muriel’s Marriage,’ ‘ Joan Vellacot,’ ‘ A Faire 
Damzell,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone, &c. 
A SOCIAL SUCCESS. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


LOVE THE VICTOR. 
By B. DEMPSTER. 


THE LAVENDER HOUSE ROMANCE. 
By FRANK ABELL. 


ON CHRISTMAS MORNING, 
By HARRIETT STOCKALL. 


London : 26, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, 
and Newsvendors’. 
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Southam 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. intehes on ga, CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS, on _the 
not drawn below 100, The Bank undertakes { for. ie Ny 
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bles; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 

Buities. 

BECK ALMANACK, fat 


BAN 
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ost free on application. 
O18 RAV INSCROFT, Manager. anager. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Any dyspeptic sufferer 

aware of the purifying, regulating, and gently aperient powers 

of these Pills should permit no one to cloud his ju pase or to warp 

his course. With a box of Holloway’s Pills, and attention to its 

panying “ Directions,” he may feel thoroughly satisfied that he 

can safely and effectually release himeelf f from his miseries without 

impairing his appetite or weakening his digestion. This most ex- 

cellent medicine acts as a mnervine and bodily tonic by aiding nutri- 

tion, and banishes a thousand annoying forms of nervous complaints. 
An occasional resort to Holloway’s remedy wil! prove 3 salu 

to all persons, whether well or ill, whose digestion it. y tte or im 


a tion by weariness, langu 
despondency. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. VILL. Nov. 28, "89, 


W. H. ALLEN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


RECENT ORIENTAL WORKS. 
Royal éto. cloth, 41. 14s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE ENGLISH-PERSIAN 
DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. By ARTHUR 
N. WOLLASTON, C.LE., H. M.'s Indian (Home) Service, Trans- 
lator of the ‘ Anw4r-i-Suhaili,’ &c. 

thor a heavy debt of for 
his cndertaking and bringing re wy 
im many respects, ungrateful a task.”— A 

f this tal 


“It is wy! the tome, 
which has earned leisure of some sixteen years of the 
author’s life. should FA, been coineldent with the visit to our country 
of His Majesty the Shah. He pleads consideration for inevitable 

es, but we should be ashamed to look for faults in the vast 
memorial of patient toil with which the erudi dite translator of the 
bas enriched all Oriental librari 
ily Telegraph. 


“ Mr. Wollaston’s smaller undertaking of the same kind was a great 
achievement, but this giant lexicon, in which, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, oar 4 a word of importance in our vernacular is omitted, 
must | ¢ the utmost assistance to all who desire fuily to enjoy the 
— of Versian literature, or to become proficient in perhaps the 

postion! of Tor languages.”— Morning Post. 

“ The book supplies a desideratum for the of Persian 


well worth the money value set upon it, and has 1 re es 
place in the libraries of upper-class philologistsand 


TWO NEW MANUALS.—Just issued. 
The CHINESE MANUAL, By Pro- 


fessor R. K. DOUGLAS. Foap. 8vo. 10s. a 

“We weloome this manual as a thoroughly practical and 

ip to students who may be about to — a of the language. 
r Douglas may congratula on having made Chinese 
mar intelligible. Its principles are clearly stated, and are illus- 
frated ted by a host of useful examples. The work is of a convenient and 
portable size, and the small price brings it within the reach of 
serious students.”— Times. 

“ Prof. Douglas’s volume possesses several attractions we are not in 
the habit of associating with Chinese grammars. It is extremely 
handy in size. There is an enormous number of omer useful to 
students. Its pase is extremely moderate. The book is of a practical 

r, and fitted to meet the wants of those to whom it is ad- 
"— London and China Telegraph. 

“It is now inevitable that the language of China will be much in 
demand, both among officials and commercial men, and it is therefore 
satisfactory that the means of acquiring it has been so soon provided. 

industry. sided by this —_ will make more progress in 
‘a month than has before been accomplished in ayear.” 
Homeward 


A MANUAL of ANGLICISED 
BURMESE. By Captain F. A. DAVIDSON. 
Foap. Svo. 3s. 

“Asa of the manner in 
ing firm of W. H. Allen & Oo. keep the time in 
nothin the appearance o of this 
ese manual....The vocabulary seems an exceptionally good one.” 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
be very to officers and others desiring 
to learn Burmese. Rangoon 
“A most useful manual, pop 
officers and soldiers of our army in 


New and Revised Edition, feap. 8vo. pp. xxiv and 267, cloth, 6s. 


TAS-HIL UL KALAM ; or, Hindustani 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FAMOUS ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. 
Expurgated and Adapted for Modern Readers by H. MACAULAY 
FITZGIBBON, Editor of * Early English and Scottish Poetry,’ 
Campbell's ‘Gertrude of Wyoming ’(Clarendon Press Series), 
Selected from the Works of Dekker, Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, 
Massinger, and Ford. Each Play provided with a Reading-Table 
and a Short Account of its Author. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated, 6s. 


An ACCOUNT of the NEW CHAPEL 


at MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. By Rev. NEWTON MANT, 
With Appendix by Rev. J. 8. THOMAS, Bursar of the College, 
and an Introduction by the Ven. FP. W. FARRAR, Archdeacon 
of Westminster. 


“ One of the most valuable contributions @ hi 

this great public school.... he publication of this book will be h chad 

with grati eaten by those whose early impressions are coan: 

the school....The reminiscences take us back to the time when ¢ the 

Bursar himself was « scholar here; they are of a deeply interesting 

and are, moreover, told in'a most sraphic style.” 
lariborough Times. 


1 vol. crown 8yo. 


ADDRESSES for a RETREAT of 


FOUR or SIX DAYS. Part I. UNION with GOD. Part IL 
FROM LIFE TO LIFE. By Rev. R. W. RANDALL. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 62. SECOND EDITION of 


LIFE in the CATHOLIC CHURCH: 
i A Volume of Sermons. By the 
R. W. Vicar of All Saints’, Clifton. Withs 
Preface on the Results trom the Controversies of the last Fifty 
Years, and on the Trial of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 


Crown 8vo. 


FOUR LECTURES on ECONOMIES 


MORALS. By Rev. W. J. RICHMOND. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8yo. 68. 


1888: being a Companion Volume to the First Series, which come 
prised those preached 18; 0-1876. 

This Collection of Discourses embraces Addresses by the Rev. B & 
Talbot, D.D. (late Warden of Keb'e College, Viesr of 
Rev. . Su A. Master 
Selwyn Coliene, the J. Lord < Chester, 

Rev. W mond, since Warde f Trinit: , Glenal 
mond, the Rev. Aubrey L. Moore, and others, aS 

The Morning Post s:—"* They are marked in a large by 
beauty of theught and harmony of composition, but thelr « nie value 

consists in the plain outspoken teaching of the old truths of the 
Christian faith, now more than ever necessary for the safe guidanes 
enter upon their chosen caresrs is 


made Easy. By Col. W. R. M. HOLROYD, Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab. 


through life of young men about to 
the world.” 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO. 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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